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THE TERRITORIES: SEEDBEDS OF DEMOCRACY 


BY ROY F. NICHOLS 


HE organization of the territories of Nebraska and Kan- 

sas a century ago was one of the most significant de- 

velopments in the evolution of American democratic 
behavior. The device of creating and operating frontier 
communities or “territories” as a preparatory step toward 
their later admission as states has been one of the most 
inspired inventions of the American political genius. It has 
been one of the important instruments which have main- 
tained our sense of liberty and capacity for self-government 
in the midst of the nation’s spectacular expansion in wealth 
and power. 

The territorial process has done much to make the 
American democracy a unique form of social control, a 
system different from any other type of self-government. 
For no other has to any like degree been conditioned from 
the beginning by such a quality of frequent self-renewal 
which the territorial process represents. Since the six- 
teenth century, there has been a constant creation of new 
self-governing units within the present bounds of the United 
States which in one way or another have ultimately been 
integrated into the federal union. This has meant that a 
series of experimental opportunities has been available and 
that established political combinations in the federal system 
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have had to adjust periodically to the introduction of new 
units. This process of constant experiment, adjustment, 
and rearrangement within the framework of democratic 
procedure has meant that there has been a recurring oppor- 
tunity for freshening and renewal which has done much to 
keep the republic flexible and vital. 

Unfortunately, historians have been too little concerned 
with the study and analysis of the territorial process, and 
this time of anniversary should be used as a reminder of 
their neglect. American democracy had its origin and most 
of its development in colonies, territories, and states. 
Twenty-nine of the forty-eight states were at one time 
territories, and these segments of the great democracy were 
formed in that pattern. The federal government has, in 
reality, contributed little to the development of democratic 
behavior patterns. These have been drawn in the scattered 
communities, not in Washington. 

If the vital story of the evolution of our knack for self- 
government is to be really known and understood, much 
more work must be done in the field of territorial history 
and in the political history of the states as well. The 
strength of democracy comes from these sources, and we 
must know them. State historical societies do well to publish 
journals, maintain museums, mark sites, and hold meetings, 
but it is particularly important that they develop plans 
for writing adequate history, by supporting research, and 
by having on their staffs those whose main concern is re- 
search and writing. It is more and more apparent that ade- 
quate history must be planned for; it cannot safely be left 
to chance. 

The process by which Nebraska and Kansas were es- 
tablished was one which had been literally centuries in 
developing. It may be said to have begun in 1584 when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was granted a charter empowering him to 
go to America and create there a self-governing, English 
municipal corporation. This corporation did not succeed, 
but others were more successful, and eventually thirteen 
colonies were spread out along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The possibility of new communities sponsored by older 
ones in the more distant lands beyond the seaboard began to 
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motivate the colonists in the very early years. A Massa- 
chusetts group went over into the Connecticut Vailey as 
early as 1636. A hundred years later Virginia organized a 
county beyond the mountains, and some of her citizens es- 
tablished a development company to operate in the Ohio 
country. By 1754, the vast expanse of land beyond the 
mountains had become so attractive that imperial enter- 
prise faced the problem of creating new communities which 
were to be related to the old. An intercolonial conference 
was authorized by the British government to be held at 
Albany to consider arrangements with the Indians which 
would permit peaceable expansion. The plan which they 
drafted contained the first proposed mechanism for organ- 
izing new self-governing units to be fitted into the colonial 
imperial federation which the conferees envisaged. 

The Revolution spurred on interest. Its military stra- 
tegy secured the region beyond the mountains. More land 
companies were formed to develop the newly-won ranges, 
and at the conclusion of the war, veterans saw in the vast 
expanse possible compensation for the danger, hardship, 
and loss of fortune which they had experienced in their 
patriotic effort. 

This growing pressure of land speculators and settlers 
plus the desire of the poverty-striken Congress to raise 
revenue called forth a plan which in many ways was of 
equal importance with the Constitution, likewise in the 
process of creation. The drafting of this plan involved a 
momentous decision, a decision which had it been otherwise, 
might have severely limited the democratic potential of the 
new republic. 

This decision was to establish a continuing process of 
organizing, not colonies to be ruled by the newly constituted 
federation of thirteen states, but communities which would 
create self-government and eventually enter the Union as 
states on an equality with the original units. This procedure 
meant that there would be a constant reviewing of the pro- 
cess of making self-governing communities and a frequently 
recurring admission of new units which must readjust the 
combinations operating the existing system. 

This territorial process was based on two ordinances 
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of the Congress of the Confederation, the Land Ordinance 
of 1785 and the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. The first 
provided for a gigantic rectangular survey of all land north 
of the Ohio and west of Pennsylvania and prescribed that 
this vast territory be sold off in sections, one mile square 
regardless of terrain or location. The second ordinance 
directed that this area should be organized eventually in as 
many as five states, but in the meantime as territories. The 
original plan of Jefferson drafted in 1784 would have 
allowed the settlers to begin governing themselves im- 
mediately, but the real estate and veterans organizations 
that finally secured the legislation of 1787 were more inter- 
ested in the security of land titles and the laws necessary to 
insure them. Provision was therefore made that the first 
governors, secretaries, and judges be appointed by Congress 
and given authority to make the laws and execute them 
until at least five thousand people had settled under their 
jurisdiction. Thereafter, the inhabitants would have legis- 
latures of their own choice. It was under this general plan 
projected across the Mississippi into the Louisiana Pur- 
chase by the legislation of 1803-1804 that Kansas and Ne- 
braska were eventually to be organized and settled. The 
general procedure became standard after 1836, and as far 
as basic policy went, the act of 1854 made no deviation 
from accepted practice. 

Theoretically, under the law of 1787, the governor, 
secretary, and judges, appointed from Washington were to 
administer and interpret the law and, in the initial stages, 
to make it. The laws made by these officials or by the terri- 
torial legislatures were to be subject to the approval of 
Congress. In other words, the final power was in Washing- 
ton through appointment and approval. The territorial 
governor was subject to instruction by the Federal Execu- 
tive, and Congressional appropriations cared for a consider- 
able portion of the expenses of the communities. Also, the 
theory was that settlement and land acquisition depended 
upon the surveys of the Federal Land Office and the ne- 
gotiations of the Federal Indian Office. 

As is so often the case, however, there developed a 
variance between statute law and actuality. Quite a differ- 
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ent situation evolved in the territories than that contem- 
plated by the federal authorities. The territories were 
situated on the rim of organized settlement, far distant 
from the Capitol, in a day when slow communication made 
distances even greater. Then, within the several territories 
the spaces were frequently vast, the population sparse and 
heterogeneous, the settlements small and isolated. So often 
territorial officials found themselves lost and isolated in 
some log capital village with little means of communication 
with the far-flung, scattered population they were pre- 
sumed to govern or with the home government from whom 
they were to receive orders and to whom they were to 
report. 

The population whom they were to govern was of a 
specialized type. These distant marches attracted the ad- 
venturous, the individualistic, the ambitious, the visionary, 
the restless, often the ne’er-do-well and the unfit. All saw 
great opportunity in a new start in a new land. Not in- 
frequently this combination of qualities brought into play 
an unscrupulous disregard for law and order and seemed 
to encourage violence and to stimulate erratic behavior. 

The stakes were frequently high. There was good land 
in abundance often mixed in with less desirable tracts. The 
requirement that holdings must be acquired in squares 
regardless of contours and physiographic conditions meant 
that the best acres must be sought early. But frequently 
those who prospected could not immediately occupy or regis- 
ter their claims in some land office. So there was a premium 
placed upon claim jumping which caused many a battle. 

The opening of each territory and its lesser units like- 
wise meant that there were valuable franchises, charters, 
and licenses at the disposal! of the early lawmakers, and 
those who controlled the first councils and legislatures were 
in a position to apportion valuable favors. These favors 
were often worth a struggle and various forms of sharp 
practice. The unscrupulous and demanding could and did 
use methods of persuasion which might be demoralizing. 

Another striking element in the territorial situation 
was the fact that each was a potential state which eventually 
would have not only state officers but Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives in Congress and delegates in national nominating 
conventions. If the politically ambitious could establish 
leadership in these distant enclaves they would secure con- 
stituencies which would give them power in national coun- 
cils. Many politically ambitious, therefore, sought prefer- 
ence by getting in on the ground floor, so to speak. This was 
complicated by the fact that many second-raters who had 
failed in other communities came out, desperate and even 
more determined not to fail again. 

All these characteristics could produce situations in 
which there was super-pressure on the part of many, deter- 
mined to improve their status by assuming roles of im- 
portance in the new community. A great force of impor- 
tunity was thereby created which was difficult to manage 
and which made it most unlikely that the ordinary rules of 
political conduct current in the older communities could be 
enforced. 

Therefore, over the years of territorial experience 
prior to 1854, there had emerged a pattern which was fre- 
quently chaotic and from the Washington point of view, 
almost impossible in terms of federal supervision. Gover- 
nors were sent out who could exercise no control. Legal 
processes were established through courts which could not 
enforce jurisdiction. Juries were difficult to assemble, 
criminals hard to apprehend and almost impossible to in- 
carcerate. Elections were irregular and returns tampered 
with. Citizens were frequently too scattered to find ful- 
filling their civic responsibilities convenient. Under cir- 
cumstances such as these, settlers on many occasions lived 
either without government or took the law into their own 
hands. They formed protective associations to prevent land 
speculators from defrauding them; they executed summary 
justice; they protected themselves against Indians. In 
effect, they organized themselves and made and enforced 
their own rules. 

From the very beginning, the territorial settlers 
showed adeptness at self-government. As early as 1772, a 
group of transmontane adventurers thought they were lo- 
cating under authorization from Virginia. But they 
found themselves outside of that jurisdiction in a region 
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over which North Carolina had the most shadowy authority. 
Nothing daunted, then, they joined together in the Watauga 
Compact, as had their Mayflower ancestors more than a 
century and a half before, and gave themselves their own 
sanction. Here was the germ of Tennessee planted. Likewise 
in Kentucky and Vermont in that same decade, and on the 
banks of the Muskingum in 1782 in what was to be Ohio, 
similar associations of settlers made agreements among 
themselves to order their own governance. 

This tradition of self-government, regardless of statu- 
tory authority, was carried on in later years. In the North- 
west Territory, the famous Ordinance of 1787 had forbidden 
slavery, but in some parts of the region slavery was an 
accepted institution and, regardless of the ordinance, was 
continued and was only eliminated at length in Illinois in 
the 1820’s by the narrow margin of a few votes. Likewise 
in the trans-Mississippi domain, the act which gave the 
first political framework to the great region from which 
Kansas and Nebraska were to be carved, proved utterly 
inadequate. This Act of 1804 attached all the region north 
of the present state of Louisiana to the territory of Indiana 
and placed the authority in the hands of a governor in far- 
off Vincennes. Such an impossible situation the residents 
of St. Louis and the surrounding parishes met by public 
meetings, resolutions, delegations to Washington, and a 
calm continuance in their own ways until Congress supplied 
a more adequate statute. In 1848-1850, when the California 
cession was secured, and people poured into that Golconda, 
lured by the glitter of gold, self-governing activities were 
soon prominent, ranging all the way from miners’ courts 
to a constitutional convention and the organization of a 
full-fledged state government within a year and a half. 

The territorial experience prior to 1854 demonstrated 
the fact that it was not the national statutes, nor the 
Washington-instructed officials who had been the guides of 
territorial development, so much as a natural principle of 
self-government which was given belated recognition by 
Cass, Dickinson, Douglas, and the others who in the decade 
after the Mexican War began to talk of Popular and Squat- 
ter Sovereignty. 
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When the question of the organization of Nebraska and 
Kansas began to be debated, there was a series of new con- 
ditions developing which impressed upon the legislators a 
keener sense of the realities of the situation. The United 
States had now reached the Pacific. The Nebraska area 
instead of being a dead end on the frontier was in the midst 
of a great potential center of development. It was also on 
the most likely route for a transcontinental line of communi- 
cation. It was on the California road. 

This situation complicated immensely the territorial 
problem posed by Kansas and Nebraska. The California 
road to fortune was blocked by a series of Indian tribes 
who had been established there by solemn treaties pledging 
them security as long as the waters ran. Would these sacred 
pledges be permitted to stop the onward sweep of the tide 
of humanity? Somehow an Indian barrier created when it 
was thought the aborigines were pocketed in a dead end 
must be removed now that it was found to block a great 
highway. 

Likewise the needs of the masses of western migrants 
passing through to California as well as the local settlers 
must be met and would bring profit. There would be much 
business for transportation facilities such as turnpikes, 
bridges, ferries, taverns, and, above all, railroads must be 
provided and serviced. Real estate operations, supply depots, 
and banks would be needed. Truly here was to be a paradise 
for those gifted with enterprise. Therefore, the question 
of who was to control the first government was unusually 
important, for these officials and legislators would have the 
opportunity to direct real estate operations, grant charters 
and franchises, and otherwise guide the sources of profit 
to the “right people”’. 

Two new fields of territorial activity which were large- 
ly unprecedented were to complicate this process further. 
The proposed territory was physiographically of a new type. 
Here ended the wooded and semi-wooded region, and here 
began the vast expanse of grasslands with which Americans 
had so far hardly been called upon to cope. Furthermore, 
the age of machinery had begun, the railroad and the reaper 
were now available, and this mechanization was changing 
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man’s concept of the need of work, the necessity of capital, 
and his augmented powers of coping with nature.’ 

Finally, there was a great political reorganization due. 
The Democratic party had been generally in power for more 
than a quarter of a century, and the cumulated internal 
factionalism and external opposition such as beset a party 
long in power were about to claim their due. The Demo- 
cratic party, dominated in large part by southern members, 
had undertaken to dam up the force of enterprise seeking 
western development. It had said “no” too often; it had 
thwarted too many plans for federal aid and action. It was 
only a matter of time and the discovery of potent political 
ammunition before there would be a political realignment 
of some sort in which the dominant southern influence 
would be the object of attack. All this was “in the air,” so 
to speak, when the confused question of organizing Ne- 
braska entered politics. 

The result of this complex series of circumstances was 
that the Kansas-Nebraska region became the scene of the 
most spectacular act in the drama of territorial history. 
Unfortunately, we do not know enough about it. We have 
focused our attention largely upon the struggle for liberty, 
and in the eyes of many there is little else but warfare 
between New England abolitionists and Missouri border 
ruffians. 

But there was much more to it than that. There were 
competing groups of speculators, some of them with 
imaginations that dealt in terms of empires. There was a 
real estate war aggravated by the fact that federal sur- 
veyors were slow in opening up the region and Indian 
tribes stood in the way. There were rival townsite develop- 
ers. There were competing transportation interests. Most 
important, there was a grand new federal political com- 
bination forming, and the presidential campaign of 1856 
was in the offing. The organizers of the new political 
combination needed campaign material which would unite 
sentiment in the free labor states for an all-out effort to 


1] am much indebted to James C. Malin for his highly significant 
and suggestive work. 
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destroy the political dominance which southern interests 
exercised through the Democratic party. 

These complicated moral, economic, social, and politi- 
cal factors united in producing a conflict over organization 
more intense and also more widely publicized than any other 
in the territorial history. More outside interest and influence 
was focused on the Kansas-Nebraska territorial experience 
than probably upon any other with the possible exception 
of Utah. But the fact of paramount interest is that the 
people of Kansas and Nebraska solved all their own prob- 
lems, quieted the disturbances, and made their decisions at 
the polls. After brief periods of violence, spectacular in 
Kansas and much less noteworthy in Nebraska, even in 
these confused societies the great lesson of compromise, of 
give and take was learned. In Kansas, the anti-slavery and 
pro-slavery factions agreed to live together as majority 
and minority. The result of the election of 1858 was accepted 
as final. In Nebraska, North Platte men and South Platte 
men soon came to resolve their differences over the location 
of the capital, over the chartering of banks, and over sundry 
other questions which at one crucial instance caused the 
legislature to be disrupted. 

Once again and under most demoralizing circumstances, 
the American capacity to compromise or to accept the will 
of the majority had triumphed. Out of the chaos, despite the 
impossible system of federal control, came the usual order 
and strength of government such as has been shown by 
Kansas and Nebraska ever since. 

The experience of these commonwealths demonstrates 
what we Americans should understand more clearly and 
see more vividly and what only an adequate study of the 
territorial experience can show. This great lesson is that 
American democracy derives its strength from the fact that 
it is the product of the people practicing over and over again 
the art of creating their own government. It was not done 
just once in the years prior to 1776, then crystallized into 
a system which gradually changed from dynamic to static 
condition. It has been constantly renewed as the nation 
has advanced. 
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From the days of the Revolution down to the present, 
the process has been constantly repeated, first in the land 
just beyond the Appalachians, then in the heart of the 
Mississippi Valley, then here where rolls the great Missouri, 
and out on the grasslands and the high plateaus. Simul- 
taneously, in part, it operated on the shores of the mighty 
Pacific and is now coming to its conclusion on the isles of 
that great ocean and up under the Arctic Circle. 

Over a century and three-quarters, thirty-one times 
have Americans created for themselves, often despite feder- 
al supervision, stable and satisfactory self-government. And 
if Hawaii and Alaska are admitted, thirty-one times have 
fresh, self-created, self-reliant units been admitted to the 
Union. Their leaders have brought new personalities and 
interests to the House and Senate and to the national 
nominating conventions. Old combinations and _ political 
power aggregates have had to readjust to the newcomers. 
Situations growing static have been spurred to a new 
dynamism by the admission of the new units. This process 
has done much to keep the spirit of the Federal Republic 
experimental and fresh. 

American democracy, therefore, is a grass roots opera- 
tion. It was never foisted on anybody from above. Washing- 
ton’s efforts have generally been futile, even ludicrous. The 
people of these far-flung, far-off communities have done it 
themselves. They worked in an atmosphere of as near ab- 
solute liberty as it is probably possible to find. The fact 
that it was often chaotic, as witness the early experiences 
of Kansas and to a lesser extent Nebraska, seems only to 
have stirred the citizens to greater creative interest and to 
greater achievement. 

But now we are faced with an arresting and thought- 
provoking situation. When Hawaii and Alaska are admitted, 
there will be no more territories. In fact, as far as practical 
operation has been concerned, the territorial process within 
our continental boundaries stopped with the admission of 
Arizona in 1912. For over forty years we have been without 
much practice in either the creation of new units or the 
readjustment of the Union to their admission. Within this 
period much has happened to us as a nation. We have par- 
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ticipated in two hot wars and a cold one. We have had a 
disastrous economic depression. What is worse, we have 
seen the growth of a spirit of insecurity and fear. We have 
seen our international position deteriorate, and we have 
come to fear foes within our own household. We have 
seemed less confident in the strength and capacity of the 
individual and the local community and more dependent 
upon central government for aid and reassurance. 

There is certainly some correlation between the com- 
pletion of our organization and these psychological 
changes which we deplore. There was something very sig- 
nificant in the inefficient and irrational territorial experi- 
ence. It was a fluid state in which liberty could thrive. And 
liberty is the atmosphere which gives life to democracy. In 
the territorial days there was freedom of movement, endless 
opportunity to pick up and go. There was always a place 
for a new start, new ground on which to try democratic 
reformulation. 

But the territorial opportunity is gone. Has this cir- 
cumscribed our liberty in any significant way? Is some- 
thing of the fear and bitterness, the search for security, the 
intellectual panic ascribable to the fact that we have no 
freedom to go forth and try again? The territories were 
chaotic, but it was a blessed chaos, a purging healing tumult 
that made for new opportunity and greater success, for 
greater challenge and more effective response. 

The fact that this experience is over makes it impera- 
tive that we keep alive the story of our territories and of the 
political development of our states. For in this story is 
found the real truth about the strength, courage, virtue, and 
individual enterprise out of which our democracy arose. 
The need for wide dissemination of this story calls for in- 
creased support for all forms of local historical endeavors. 
Kansas and Nebraska have state organizations in which all 
should take great pride. But here and in other states greater 
support is needed. Things are happening so swiftly, records 
are accumulating so fast, that the work of research and 
writing is falling behind. Larger staffs and greater re- 
sources are needed. For if this message is not given to the 
people, it can hardly do its work of inspiration. 
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We need to have the history of our great democratic 
creation constantly in the minds of our fellow citizens. If 
we cannot have more territorial practice in creating self- 
government, we can at least tell the story and tell it in 
many ways. It can be broadcast in books, magazines, even 
in colored books for the children, in motion pictures, pa- 
geants, television presentations, public meetings, travelling 
exhibits. Celebrations like this are of vital importance. On 
these occasions, we can take leaves from the great book of 
religious experience. For centuries, one of the great teach- 
ing, faith-renewing agencies of the churches has been the 
celebration of commemoration feasts. Religious holidays are 
significant parts of the customs of all lands. On these oc- 
casions, great spiritual moments in the religious life of 
mankind are re-enacted in order to rekindle inspiration 
and renew faith. 

Those who have the historical interest of the nation at 
heart have the great responsibility of keeping historical 
celebrations constant and vivid. For by so doing they keep 
before us all the knowledge of our strength. The territorial 
experience demonstrates so clearly our power and vitality. 
When it was a reality, democracy was constantly renewed. 
Now that the experience is over, we can still participate in 
it vicariously by its renewal in celebrations like this which 
make it possible to relive it and again catch its spirit. Those 
who hold the welfare of American democracy uppermost 
owe generous support to the historical workers and organi- 
zations which are the agents best fitted to contribute this 
great strength to our American way. This power must 
never be allowed to waste because we are so careless as to 
permit an iron curtain to drop between us and our faith- 
building past. 

The times in which we live call for all the strength and 
faith which we may command. The territorial days are over, 
the structure of American democracy seems to have been 
completed, but our days of planning and building are not 
over. A new and distressing and largely uncomprehended 
need is upon us which has brought dangerous confusion. We 
have been used to building in an atmosphere charged with 
the spirit of liberty, with the joy of adventure, with great 
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hope based upon infinite confidence in our inexhaustible re- 
sources. Now we must continue to construct but under differ- 
ent conditions. Our building operations are now more in the 
nature of maintenance work and adaptive ingenuity, for this 
is an atomic age. We must keep our great structure in re- 
pair, free from decay, with a sharp eye for any developing 
weakness, alert to supply any needed replacement or adjust- 
ment. We have been conditioned by a long experience in 
creative and ingenuous enterprise—based upon a great 
faith in the blessings of liberty. As long as we are inspired 
by faith in this essential, we cannot fail to exercise that 
eternal vigilance which is the sure safeguard of our free- 
dom. 


FREDERICK WEST LANDER AND THE 
PACIFIC RAILROAD MOVEMENT 


BY PAUL W. GLAD 


CENTURY ago plans for building a railroad to the Paci- 

fic coast occupied a prominent place in the popular 

imagination. Sanguine projectors never tired of enum- 
erating the benefits which they believed were certain to 
follow the completion of such a project. Not the least of 
these envisioned advantages was national unity, the neces- 
sary concomitant of a national railroad, a unity transcend- 
ing sectional bias. But contrary to visions and hopes, plans 
for this great western road merely added fuel to the fires 
of sectionalism until even the soundest proposals were con- 
sumed by the flames. This was the paradox of the Pacific 
railroad movement prior to the Civil War; it was also its 
tragedy, for the need for rapid transcontinental communica- 
tion became more apparent with every creak of a wagon 
wheel lumbering slowly westward. 

Asa Whitney and other early projectors had urged that 
the commercial benefits to be derived from Asiatic trade 
were alone sufficient justification for a transcontinental 
railroad.! However, the rapid development of the American 
West during the first few years following the settlement of 
the Oregon question, the outbreak of the Mexican War, and 
the conquest of California supplied new and more tangible 
reasons for extending raiload lines to the coast. The newly 





1George Leslie Albright, Official Explorations for Pacific Rail 
roads 1858-1855 in University of California Publications in History 
(Berkeley, 1921), VII, 5. 
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acquired possessions had to be defended militarily and their 
growing population provided with more efficient communi- 
cation with the East. Moreover, the apparent mineral and 
agricultural wealth of far western areas added cogency to 
arguments that such communication would be self-support- 
ing.” 

Armed with these and other considerations, advocates 
of a transcontinental railroad urged upon Congress the en- 
actment of necessary legislation. Particularly determined 
were those most directly concerned, the people of the Pacific 
coast. They used all the standard arguments for railroad 
transportation and added the threat of disunion if it were 
not provided.’ Their interest in the overland railroad was 
reflected in the energetic activities of California senators 
and congressmen in its behalf. Yet there was hardly a state 
in the Union that did not commit itself to a favored project, 
and hardly a city that did not have its enthusiasts who con- 
tributed their share to the Pacific railroad movement. Pro- 
longed and diligent though these efforts were, however, 
obstacles were too many and too great. Thus hundreds of 
memorials, petitions, and bills brought to the attention of 
Congress proved abortive. 

Party politics did little to smooth the way for legis- 
lation. Whigs and Democrats split on questions concerning 
the power of the federal government to charter a company 
to construct the road, the problem of its operation within 
states as well as within territories, and the extent of money 
appropriations. These issues even transcended party affilia- 
tion to the degree that neither party was able to unite on 
any specific project. The solid backing tendered a central 
or northern route by the Republican party did not insure 
construction, for the new party was sectional in composition 


2Robert R. Russel, Improvement in Communication with the 
Pacific Coast as an Issue in American Politics, 1783-1864 (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 1948), pp. 17-19. 

3]bid., p. 26. 

*Robert R. Russel, “The Pacific Railway Issue in Politics Prior 
to the Civil War,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XII (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 198. 
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and was not able to muster enough strength to override 
southern opposition.°® 

The labyrinth in which Pacific railroad advocates found 
themselves contained additional baffles. Federal aid was 
regarded as essential to finance construction, and the most 
common proposal was that the federal government grant 
to builders alternate sections of land along the right of way. 
These could be sold, it was urged, and the proceeds used to 
pay for the railroad. The remaining lands would then be 
doubled in value and the government would lose nothing. 
Yet the plan drew fire, not only from strict constructionists 
who believed it to be unconstitutional, but also from land- 
less states who wanted the proceeds from public lands 
divided among the several states, and from western advo- 
cates of free lands. The tariff was drawn into the contro- 
versy when the friends of the iron industry countered a 
proposal that iron be admitted duty free by insisting that 
only American iron be used in construction.® 

Far and away the greatest obstacle in the way of Paci- 
fic railroad legislation, however, was the inability to agree 
upon a route or routes. The rivalry between North and 
South was intense, for it was generally believed that if a 
southern route were selected, the trans-Mississippi terri- 
tories would become primarily southern in population, sym- 
pathy, and institutions. If a northern route were chosen the 
reverse would be the case, and the political balance 
weighted in favor of the North.” The Southerner’s fear that 
his section would fall behind the North politically was sus- 
tained by the conviction that it had already fallen far be- 
hind in industry, commerce, and population. For this reason 
southern leaders were especially aggressive in their insis- 
tence upon the southern route. The Pacific railroad, they 
maintained, would aid in the regeneration of the South.® 
The bifurcation between North and South was nevertheless 
only one aspect of rivalry over the choice of route. The 


5]bid., p. 201. 

8Jbid., p. 198; Russel, Improvement in Communication, pp. 28-33. 

TRussel, Improvement in Communication, pp. 25-26. 

8Ibid., pp. 24-25; Albert L. Kohlmeier, The Old Northwest as the 
Keystone ‘of the Arch of American Federal Union (Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1938), p. 136. 
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West, too, was divided according to local interest. Almost 
every hamlet as well as every major city in the Mississippi 
Valley trembled in anticipation of its future importance 
should it be chosen as the eastern terminus of a railroad to 
the Pacific. One group favored a route from Lake Superior 
through Minnesota to Puget Sound; another had eyes only 
for a line running westward from Chicago through Iowa; 
citizens of the Ohio Valley did not see how St. Louis could 
be improved upon as a terminus; various southern inter- 
ests suggested Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, or Gal- 
veston as logical starting points.'° 

With individual representatives in Congress aware of 
the preferences of their constituents, it is not surprising 
that a Pacific railroad bill was not enacted before 1862. On 
the contrary, it is astonishing that so much was accomp- 
lished and that some bills came so close to being passed." 
Particularly noteworthy among the achievements, at least 
to contemporaries, was the appropriation of $150,000 for 
surveys of possible routes.'* Jefferson Davis, as Secretary 
of War, assumed direction of the gigantic undertaking, and 
he immediately set about assigning responsibilities to hand- 
picked subordinates. Isaac Ingalls Stevens, West Point 
graduate and newly-appointed governor of Washington 
Territory, took charge of reconnaissance along the northern 
route. 

In his party was young Frederick West Lander, a New 
Englander by birth and an engineer by profession, a man 
destined to play an important part in the development of 
transcontinental communications. Born in 1822, Lander 
came from a long line of Massachusetts sea captains; his 
grandfather, Captain Nathaniel West, had commanded the 


®Russel, Improvement in Communication, p. 21. 

10Kohlmeier, The Old Northwest, p. 135. 

11For an excellent short discussion of the struggles in Congress 
in the 1850’s, see Lewis H. Haney, A Congressional History of Rail- 
ways in the United States, 1850-1887 in Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, VI (Madison, 1910). Russel, Improvement in Communica- 
tion, treats the subject more completely. 

12As it turned out, the appropriation was far from adequate 
The cost for reconnaissance was $340,000, and an additional $890,000 
was required to print the reports. Russel, Improvement in Communi- 
cation, p. 186; Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 2 sess., p. 239. 
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privateer “Black Prince” during the American Revolution.* 
Powerful in physique and athletic in bearing, Lander might 
well have passed for a black prince himself. In describing 
him, one of his acquaintances wrote that “his movement 
was very peculiar. Above middle height, and most power- 
fully built, he looked both active and indolent, both stately 
and careless. It was something between the complete 
soldierlikeness of a Knight Templar and the covert agility 
of a panther on a prowl.” This giant of a man had received 
a technical education at Major F. A. Barton’s engineering 
school in South Andover and had served as assistant engin- 
eer on railroad surveys in Massachusetts.’® Had he been 
a conformist, Lander would have followed the commercial 
aristocracy from ship to factory. He chose instead the 
American frontier as the stage on which to play his part, 
and the performance brought cheers from most observers.'* 
The role was a hazardous one; in the course of his career 
his left arm was broken twice, his shoulder was injured so 
that it repeatedly became dislocated, and his collar bone and 
three ribs were also fractured. Yet his strength remained 
Herculean.!? 

After completing his duties on the railroad reconnais- 
sance in 1854, Lander returned to the East where he was 
again engaged as a consulting engineer.'* Two years later 


183Unidentified clipping in the Lander Papers. The Lander Papers 
are in the Library of Congress. The author used microfilm copies 
in the Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Indiana. 

14Clipping in the Lander Papers taken from an article by N. P. 
Willis in the Home Journal, n.d. 

15William Arba Ellis, Norwich University, 1819-1911, Her His- 
tory, Her Graduates, Her Roll of Honor (Montpelier, Vermont, 1911), 
p. 337. Grisly evidence of Lander’s size may be inferred from an 
unidentified clipping inserted after his death in the Lander Papers: 
“A Washington correspondent gives the following account of the 
process of embalming adopted there: The body is placed in an inclined 
platform, the mouth, ears, nose &c., are stopped with cotton; if 
wounded, cotton is put in the wound and a plaster is put on; an 
incision is made in the wrist, the attachment is made from an air 
pump, and fluid injected throughout the arteries...The bodies 
take, on an average, about seven quarts, but Gen. Lander’s took 
seventeen quarts...” 

16E. Douglas Branch, “Frederick West Lander, Road Builder,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI (September, 1929), 172. 

17Clipping referred to in note 13. 

18Logansport, Indiana, Pharos, October 9, 1855. 
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he was asked to return to government service, this time to 
act as civil engineer on the Fort Kearny, South Pass, Honey 
Lake Wagon Road. The following year he became superin- 
tendent of the road, not without some ill feeling on the part 
of his former chief, William Magraw. The two men actually 
came to blows in the fall of 1858 and again during the next 
off season. Yet Lander had the full support of Secretary of 
Interior Jacob Thompson. And every spring, leaving his 
private feud behind, he set out along the wagon road, ex- 
ploring adjacent territory, shortening the route, grading and 
improving water holes. He made, in all, four such transcon- 
tinental junkets for the Department of Interior and emerged 
after his resignation in 1861 as a recognized authority on 
the terrain between Council Bluffs and the California bor- 
der.!® 

Lander was never unilateral in his interests, however. 
His reputation as a gentleman suffered little from his bouts 
with Magraw, and everywhere he went “he basked in grati- 
fying social eminence.” ;He had a penchant for versifica- 
tion and was one of the’ charmed circle frequently enter- 
tained by the poetic sisters, Phoebe and Alice Cary. His 
lecture, “The Aptitude ofthe American Mind for the Culti- 
vation of Fine Arts,” delivered before the Washington Art 
Association, was well received by both the audience and 
the press.2! And when Lahder married, it was a well-known 
actress, Jean Margaret Davenport, who became his wife. 
Nevertheless, the subject which Lander found most engag- 
ing had little to do with aesthetics or even directly with a 
wagon road. 

All his other interests were subordinate, even though 
they may have been contributory to the building of a trans- 
continental railroad, the apex of his ambitions. In the seven 
years from 1854 to 1861, Lander evolved plans for the ful- 
fillment of his grand objective. These differed in many 
respects from plans of other prospective railroad builders. 





19W. Turrentine Jackson, Wagon Roads West, A Study of Federal 
Road Surveys and Construction in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1846- 
1869 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952), pp. 191-217. 

20Branch, “Frederick West Lander,” p. 184. 

21The Lander Papers, passim. 
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Lander was acutely conscious of conflicting attitudes to- 
ward the road, and he labored incessantly to reconcile differ- 
ences. His first step down the via media was his choice of 
a central rather than an extreme northern or southern route. 
Inspection of the northern route inspired in Lander none 
of the crusading zeal which characterized Governor Stevens’ 
reports. On the contrary, after the Stevens party reached 
the coast, consulting engineer Lander hardly stopped to 
shake the dust from his boots before he was off on a recon- 
naissance of his own. He did, however, take time to secure 
approval of the Washington territorial legislature, together 
with a resolution by that body that he be reimbursed for 
his expenditures.”* 

In March, 1854, then, Lander set out to trace a route 
via the Snake and Bannock rivers, South Pass, and the 
Platte to the Missouri River. Five of his six aides found 
the rigors of the passage too demanding at that time of 
year. They turned back, leaving only John Moffett to ac- 
company his chief.* A grim notation at the foot of a clip- 
ping in Lander’s scrapbook describes Moffett’s fate: “Dead 
from exposure.” But Lander himself was not to be deterred 
by hardship. He had been over the South Pass route, and 
had seen that it was good. From that time until the rumble 
of cannon heralded the opening of the Civil War he never 
relaxed his efforts to bring his convictions to the attention 
of the public. 

In the report on his reconnaissance of 1854, Lander 
held that the choice of route should be subordinate to one 
primary consideration: which route would be best adapted 
to the kind of line needed at that time. His most novel pro- 
posal was that the construction of a railroad should pro- 


22Lander, Synopsis of a Report of the Reconnaissance of a Rail- 
road from Puget Sound via South Pass to the Mississippi River 
(Washington, D. C., 1856), p. 1. The legislature of Washington 
Territory also passed a resolution that Lander’s report be printed 
with the reports of government surveys. On August 3, 1854, James A. 
McDougal made a motion to that effect in the House. It passed, and 
Lander submitted his report to Jefferson Davis. It was printed 
originally in House Ex. Docs., No. 129, 33 Cong., 1 sess. Substantially 
the same material may be found in Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 
sess., XIII, Pt. 2, and House Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XI, Pt. 2. 

23Branch, “Frederick West Lander,” p. 174. 
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ceed by evolutionary processes. “A wagon road,” he wrote, 
“a rough, rapidly extended railroad, suited to military and 
mail transportation and an elaborately completed, thorough- 
ly equipped Grand Trunk railroad can each exist...as 
called for by the necessities of civilization, and each aid 
as successive steps towards the consummation of the legiti- 
mate object required.’”** His case demanded that of all 
possible routes the central route be best adapted to the 
construction of a light, rough line. Lander’s predilections 
would admit of no logical inconsistencies, and he found 
the central route admirably qualified. The heart of the Lan- 
der plan thus involved building a preliminary railroad over 
a central route with connections to both California and 
Puget Sound. 

Nevertheless, Lander was no bigot on the question of 
route. He was willing to concede that the northern route 
was “a very excellent one in many respects,””> and that the 
southern route was one of the “two grand routes across the 
American continent... peculiarly adapted to the ready and 
rapid extension of a rough preliminary railroad.”?* What 
Lander gave with one hand, however, he took back with the 
other, for he mustered evidence to diminish the efficacy of 
these commendations. His strong belief that various cir- 
cumstances contributed to the preferability of the central 
route remained unimpaired. 

The superiority of the northern route, wrote Lander 
in 1854, rested upon the “apparent short distance between 
eastern navigable waters and Puget Sound.’?? But the 
“extreme difficulties” of the mountainous terrain through 
which the route had been projected, in Lander’s view, des- 
troyed this advantage. He saw in the Cascade Range a 
principal stumbling block, for it would be “necessary either 
to tunnel that mountain range at an almost impracticable 


24Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 7. 

25Clipping in Lander Papers taken from Alta California, n.d. 
This clipping contains a copy of Lander’s address to the Pacific Rail- 
road Convention, delivered September 22, 1859, and is hereafter cited 
as “California Address.” 

26Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 16. 

2TLander, Remarks on the Construction of a First Class Double 
Track Railway to the Pacific (Washington, D. C., 1854), pp. 11-12. 
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pass... or to surrender the line of direction, and to deflect 
so far towards the south as to pass through the great valley 
of the Columbia River.”** Additional objections involved 
not only winter snows and the ice which closed Lake Super- 
ior to shipping during the winter months, but also the 
proximity of the line to Canada where it would have to 
compete with a Canadian railroad and where it would be 
militarily indefensible.”® 

Perhaps because of the moderate but loyal support he 
gave the Democratic party, Lander was more charitable 
toward the southern route; at least he was careful to give 
due consideration to the viewpoints of the South. He ad- 
mitted in 1854 that the southern route had certain advan- 
tages over his own, the most important resulting from an 
absence of snow and frost. But looking at the other side of 
the coin, he went on to add that “a northern population 
would be decimated during the summer by the fevers of the 
gulf.” Furthermore, he held that the central route had 
unique advantages: pure water could be obtained more 
readily there than in the southern deserts; being of a cen- 
tral position, it could be more easily defended in time of 
war; it could be supplied with labor and provisions at less 
expense; and finally, when built, it would “command and 
unite important and conflicting public and private inter- 
ests.’’8° 

By 1860, Lander developed a more unusual rebuttal 
to the arguments for a southern line. He supported its con- 
struction, but he did so in such a way as to make the central 
route appear more attractive by contrast: 


There are few subjects more important to the nation 
than the future of the Mexican Republic. The extension 
of a railroad along or adjacent to the Southern border 
relieves this question of all difficulty. The settlements 
which would grow up upon the route, and the means of 
transporting and concentrating volunteer troops thus 
supplied would settle it forever...The argument that 
this is an isolated road, not a central, not the great 
national highway, fails here. The argument that this 


28Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 16. 

29Lander, “California Address”; Remarks on the Construction of 
a First Class Double Track Railway to the Pacific, p. 12. 

80Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 16. 
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road has been aided by the State of Texas and has not 
progressed, also fails. If across the undulating country 
of Texas this road is difficult of construction,—if labor 
is high, if contractors cannot fulfill their engagements, 
if fuel is scarce, if timber cannot readily be furnished 
to the road, if there is no local traffic to sustain it 
when built, so much the more reason for direct and 
efficient aid to it by the Government of the United 
States. If it needs twice the amount to sustain it that 
the central route does, let it have it.5! 


Although Lander admitted that both northern and 
southern routes had advantages and should be constructed 
eventually, he maintained that they could never attain the 
commercial importance of a central route. What the Ohio 
River had been to the eastern portion of the continent, the 
central Pacific railroad would become to Nebraska, Kansas, 
Utah, and the Pacific Coast.** But so numerous were the 
proposed routes lying between the northern and southern 
extremes, that the term “central” could be used accurately 
only in a generic sense. Where, specifically, would his line 
run? Lander himself was never very clear on this point. He 
insisted that the selection of a railroad line must await more 
detailed surveys than had yet been made. He intimated that 
he could direct such a survey in conjunction with his duties 
as superintendent of the wagon road, should Congress care 
to appropriate $10,000 for that purpose.** But as an expon- 
ent of an evolutionary method of railroad construction, he 
could see little advantage in following a general route other 
than the one taken by emigrants to Oregon and California. 
In 1860, Lander drew up a bill for legislative consideration 


3lLander to Hon. R. E. Fenton, House of Representatives, 
Washington, March 23, 1860. This letter was printed in the New 
York Times, March 28, 1860, and the National Intelligencer, April 3, 
1860. The effectiveness of Lander’s argument here is open to question. 
This letter elicited a reply from Captain A. A. Humphreys of the 
Topographical Engineers, taking him to task for suggesting that the 
southern road would be more costly. Humphreys’ letter was reprinted 
in House Reports of Committees, No. 428, 36 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix 
A, and was referred to by Representative Andrew Jackson Hamilton 
of Texas in the minority report opposing the construction of a rail- 
road by the central route. 

32Lander, Remarks on the Construction of a First Class Double 
Track Railway to the Pacific (Washington, D. C., 1854), p. 13. 

33Lander, Practicability of Railroads Through South Pass, House 
Ex. Docs., No. 70, 35 Cong., 1 sess., IX, 18. 
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in which he proposed the immediate construction of only 
the first section of an overland railroad. This section was 
to follow the Platte River from its mouth to the confluence 
of its forks. While this part of the line was under construc- 
tion, provisions were to be made for a survey of its exten- 
sion through Salt Lake City to California.** Such a location 
would ultimately provide communication not only with Cali- 
fornia, but also Oregon, should the branch line surveyed by 
Lander in 1854 be built.*5 

Location, important though it was, was only one aspect 
of the Lander plan. Equally significant and even unique were 
his ideas on the proper methods of construction and finance. 
In these matters his insight was keenest, and, had his views 
been in accord with public opinion, the entire development 
of western railroads would have been radically altered. 
Throughout his career Lander insisted upon the slow, evo- 
lutionary development of communication with the Pacific 
Coast. From first to last he inveighed against grandiose 
schemes then current, pointing out that overexpansion leads 
inevitably to financial crisis. But the West greeted the 
elaborate projects Lander deplored with an enthusiasm 
commensurate to western optimism. It confidently awaited 
the millenium resulting from the completion of a vast west- 
ern railroad network, for it believed the new era would 
bring wealth and fame to every westerner, commercial im- 
portance to every city, and prosperity to every state.** To 





34Lander, A Bill to Provide for the Construction of a Railroad 
from -~ Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean (Washington, 1860), 
pp. 1-2. 

35Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2. Lander here 
describes in detail the terrain from South Pass to Seattle. 

36Robert E. Riegel, The Story of Western Railroads (New York, 
1926), p. 8. Typical of the elaborate proposals Lander found so 
appalling was that of Dr. Hartwell Carver. According to Carver’s 
plans, heavy rails were to be laid eight or ten feet apart on a solid 
and permanent foundation of stone. The cars themselves were to be 
“floating palaces” sixteen to twenty feet wide and one hundred feet 
long. There would be staterooms and berths for sleeping as well as 
“saloons”, dining halls, and kitchens. The wheels were to be twice 
the height of a standard wheel, making it theoretically possible to 
travel twice as fast with one revolution of the engine wheel. Hartwell 
Carver, A Memorial for a Private Charter (Washington, D. C., 
1849), p. 2; Proposal for a Charter to Build a Railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean (Washington, D. C., 1847), p. 14. 
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his credit, Lander saw in grand trunk railroad projects 
calling for immediate construction not a panacea but a 
chimera. His view did not impress the general public until 
debts cheerfully incurred began lamentably to fall due. 

Lander returned from his first transcontinental recon- 
naissance complaining that the concept of a first class rail- 
road “still lies like an incubus on every effort made by pro- 
fessional parties to divest this national project of. . . objec- 
tionable features.’’** Six years later, in 1860, he was whist- 
ling the same tune to a faster tempo: 


Let us suppose that one of the gigantic bills, so often 
laid before Congress is passed; that the central route 
is endowed with the millions of dollars capital and mil- 
lions of acres of land enumerated in such bills; what is 
the result? What are the powers of such a company, 
its vested rights, its strange authorities, its political 
influences?... Such a road would almost command the 
legislation of the Republic. Compare it with the power 
of a national bank, and the latter would sink into 
insignificance. No such engine of corruption has ever 
yet affected the progress or the destiny of this nation. 
The rights of the poorer citizen entirely disregarded, 
the spoils parcelled out, the full powers of millions of 
dollars of capital brought to bear, the great stock 
markets clogged with the scrip of the company, the 
business relations of the country laboring under the 
crises thus created. Jackson would turn in his grave 
were such a policy inaugurated.38 


Lander’s project, which would ensure the immobility 
of Jackson’s remains, was based in part on the argument 
that federal aid to the Pacific railroad could be justified on 
the basis of military necessity. He wrote that the national 
government could legitimately and constitutionally lend 
support to construction only insofar as the completed road 
provided “effectual means of overland mail and military 
transportation.’*®® This justification did not demand astro- 
nomical expenditures on a first class road, and while Lander 
conceded that commercial needs might eventually necessi- 
tate great and elaborate improvements, the first and con- 





37Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 8. 

38Lander, A Bill to Provide for the Construction of a Railroad 
from thé Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, pp. 22-23. 

39Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 13; Lander to 
R. E. Fenton, March 23, 1860. 
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stant principle of his project was that no road should be 
placed “under serious liability of maximum equipment for 
service it may never be called upon to perform.”*° 

Lander first proposed a rough, preliminary road con- 
sisting of a T-rail of sixty pounds per yard, spiked to a 
cottonwood cross-tie, and adjusted to a ditched and drained 
surface.*! Later he advised the use of a lighter rail of forty 
pounds per yard because it was cheaper and easier to 
bring into alignment when out of surface.*? The Platte 
Valley, Lander argued, was ideally suited to the extension 
of such a line. It offered a flat plain of gravel substrata 
with no natural obstructions—advantages which made ex- 
tensive grading unnecessary.** Over more difficult terrain 
in the mountains, Lander urged the construction of a piling 
road with wooden rails to be worked by mules and horses. 
With grasshopper engines operating at a speed of eighteen 
miles per hour and draught animals averaging ten, Lander 
hoped to keep the line in operation throughout the year.“ 
Scoffers were advised that not only was a wooden track 
durable enough to be used for ten or fifteen years,** but that 
this rough railway could provide communication as ade- 
quate as any grand trunk road until connection with the 
Pacific terminus was established. Lander could see little 
advantage in setting out to construct a first class road only 
to have it wear out, decay, and become obsolete while it 
was being completed.** The primary object was to es- 
tablish immediate railroad communication with the Pacific 
Coast; the improvement of that communication was second- 
ary. 

One of the advantages of a rough preliminary railroad 
was its limited cost, a factor which Lander seldom failed to 
point out. But in the struggle for ascendency over the minds 


40Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 12. 

41] bid., p. 15. 

42House Ex. Docs., No. 70, 35 Cong., 1 sess., IX, 5. 

43] bid., p. 9; Senate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 sess., XIII, Pt. 2, 15. 

44House Ex. Docs., No. 70, 35 Cong., 1 sess., IX, 6. 

45Lander, “California Address.” 

46Lander, Remarks on the Construction of a First Class Double 
Track Railway to the Pacific, pp. 4-5. Lander overestimated the 
length of time required to build a first class road. He thought con- 
struction would take twenty years. 
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of the legislators, the virtues of economy were not lost on 
other projectors. They accordingly belabored the idea that 
mail and troops be given free transportation and that con- 
struction of the road be paid for by means of land grants 
based on the alternate sections principle. Lander’s opposi- 
tion to these proposals served to emphasize the provident 
nature of his project. Such munificent land grants as had 
been proposed would, he believed, not only further the de- 
velopment of a great landed monopoly and work to the 
disadvantage of the settler, but also tend to precipitate 
those financial crises “to which the pecuniary affairs of this 
enterprising people have always been so peculiarly liable.*’ 
Lander warned against “pushing the squatter to extrem- 
ity,” for the very nature of his frontier environment made 
the pioneer farmer “ever ready to argue whether the patron- 
age of capital, without corresponding advantages secured 
to labor, is not at conflict with a true interpretation of the 
strictly defined powers of government emanating from the 
people.’’** His concern for the settler also found expression 
in a suggestion that contracts be let for military and mail 
transportation in order that fares for emigrants might be 
lowered correspondingly.* 

Although Lander in 1854 took a dim view of the finan- 
cial propositions of rival projectors, it was not until 1858 
that he elaborated tentative plans for financing the road.” 
In a report submitted to Congress that year he wrote that 
the national government could well afford to pay $5,000 per 
mile for a “river of iron” to the West. In addition to this, 


4TSenate Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 5 ae XIII, Pt. 2, 20; House Ex. 
Docs., No. 70, 35 Cong., 1 sess., IX, 

48House Ex. Docs., No. 70, 35 an 1 sess., IX, 13. 

4®Jbid., p. 12. 

50 Most prominent among those who favored a land grant was 
Asa Whitney. In 1856, Lander wrote to Representative James 
McDougal of Cailfornia: “I have recently had several interviews 
with Whitney...Mr. Whitney does not materially differ from me 
in his views on the question. We both believe this great undertaking 
must be the result of the definite action of the State of California 
calling upon the general government for the solution of the necessity 
of overland communication on the simple and direct constitutional 
grounds under which that State became a member of the confeder- 
— Lander Papers, Lander to McDougal, Washington, October 2, 
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at each watering station the builders of the road were to 
be rewarded with sections of land as town sites. Lander 
was convinced that these “sources of emolument,” aug- 
mented by an influx of settlers to increase way traffic, 
would amply pay for “renewal of cross ties from the firmer 
timber of the mountains, and the raising of the track two 
feet above the flat surface of the valley to a drained, ditched, 
and dressed road-bed, with culvert masonry and more per- 
manent bridges than would be used at the outset.”™ 

These plans, though explicit, were nothing if not elas- 
tic. In January, 1859, the National Intelligencer reported 
that Lander had offered to build a road from the mouth of 
the Platte to Salt Lake City for $5,000 per mile “provided 
he be allowed to import his rails without duty, and be as- 
signed one section of land for each ten miles of the route.” 
Or, alternatively, he would pay the duties on rails and under- 
take the same project for $10,000 per mile.** Lander, having 
made these or similar proposals in “casual conversation,” 
hastened to modify his reported plan. Capitalists, he wrote, 
were willing to attempt the extension of a rough, prelimin- 
ary railroad “whenever Government will give the right of 
way, access to fuel and building materials, a section of land 
at stopping places, and the sum of $5,000 per mile to pay 
for iron admitted duty free.” He was honest enough to ad- 
mit that “Government” would receive in return for its ex- 
penditure only an opportunity to sell public lands and a 
means of rapid military and mail transportation to the 
coast." Lander evidently believed that circumstances some- 
times called for a change in his proposals. At the Pacific 
Railroad Convention held in San Fransisco in September, 
1859, he said, “That if Government will give us from 10 to 
$20,000 per mile, we will build by the waters of the Platte, 
to the Snake and Goose creek country, to the Humboldt and 
along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevadas, to the eastern 
border of California." 


51\House Ex. Docs., No. 70, 35 Cong., 1 sess., IX, 14. 

52National Intelligencer, January 17, 1859. 

538Clipping in the Lander Papers from the National Intelligencer, 
March 22, 1859. 

‘4Lander, “California Address.” 
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Lander’s apparent irresolution with respect to certain 
details of his project may have stemmed from a willingness 
to compromise within limits that would assure evolutionary 
development of overland rail communication. In 1860, how- 
ever, when he submitted his railroad bill to Congress, he 
presented what may be taken as his final and definitive 
plans. They provided for construction of his road in sec- 
tions of one hundred miles from the Missouri River to the 
forks of the Platte. When the workability of the first sec- 
tion was demonstrated by the passage of trains travelling 
at a speed of twenty miles per hour, Lander was to be paid 
$6,000 per mile for the work completed. He cou'd then pro- 
ceed to the extension of the line for another one hundred 
miles. The same test was to be applied to each succeeding 
section until the road was completed. Additional privileges 
to be granted the builder were access to fuel and building 
materials, the right of location and title to one section of 
land for each ten miles of railroad, and pre-emption rights 
to four quarter sections per mile within two miles of the 
road. The bill provided for the appointment of two special 
governmental commissioners, one to represent and protect 
the rights of settlers, the other to assist in the location 
of the road. Two army officers were to direct surveys for 
the extension of the line to Salt Lake and beyond. Iron used 
in construction was to be of American manufacture, and 
provisions were made for carrying troops and mails by 
contract. The most important feature of the bill, according 
to Lander, was the provision that the road revert to the 
government at cost any time it chose to take possession.™ 

Lander did not suggest that the government bear the 
whole cost of the Pacific railroad. On the contrary, he esti- 
mated that even a preliminary road could not be constructed 
across the plains of Nebraska for less than $30,000 per 
mile. The government aid requested would serve only to 
guarantee payment of 6% interest on the cost of construc- 
tion for five years. During this period he believed that the 
route would become sufficiently populated to pay for itself. 





55Larider, A Bill to Provide for the Construction of a Railroad 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, pp. 1-8. 
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Nevertheless the contractor and not the government would 
bear the greater share of the risk.** Lander, however, was 
not one to take chances, nor was he one to hide the fact 
that there were profits to be made in railroad building: 


If private individuals perceive emoluments to be gained 
in building and working this road, as shown in the pres- 
ent bill, they can use plain speech and say so. Now why 
do they perceive the advantages? They are plain in the 
concentration of the entire traffic of this great forked 
line of the Central route. Mormon supplies, gold mines 
of Kansas, overland travel, freight, and mails to Oregon, 
Washington and California, brought down to one outlet 
and inlet, and drawn to or debouching from this road. 
Yet, with all this they do not feel justified in taking 
the whole risk of building, unless the first five years 
interest is guaranteed. They will then not have to take 
a dollar of its earnings away from the legitimate service 
of the maintenance and repair of the road.57 


Apparently Lander was convinced that the prerequisite 
to securing an overland railroad was general and, if possible, 
enthusiastic approval of a compromise road. His plans, like 
the central route itself, were formulated to “command and 
unite important and conflicting public and private inter- 
ests.” They contained provisions calculated to pacify those 
individuals and groups responsible for blocking Pacific 
railroad legislation: for the strict constructionist there was 
military justification for a road; for the western advocate 
of free land there was the assurance that his rights would 
be defended ; for the parsimonious there was the promise of 
low cost communication; for the southerner there were 
honeyed words in praise of a southern line; for the iron 
manufacturer there was the belated proposal that only 
American iron would be used in construction; for the in- 
vestor there were proofs of financial soundness; for the 
settlers in Oregon and various communities in the Missis- 
sippi Valley there were recommendations for branch lines. 

While Lander was developing these plans for an evo- 
lutionary railroad, he was perforce active in propagating 
his fundamental theses in competition with other projectors 


56] bid., p. 9. 
ST] bid., p. 14. 
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of an overland line. His oratorical abilities, evident integ- 
rity, and engineering experience brought him welcome pub- 
lic recognition if not the more coveted general approbation 
of his project. Lander seldom turned down an opportunity 
to plead his case either in print or on the podium, and his 
perseverence bore fruit. The New York Times on January 
26, 1859, described him as “‘one of the ablest practical engin- 
eers in the country,” and suggested that Congress be pressed 
to vote on his proposals.** The following month, when the 
citizens of Omaha drew up a memorial favoring the central 
route, they cited Lander as a primary authority on its feasi- 
bility.°* At St. Joseph, Missouri, a dinner was given in his 
honor at “Beno’s elegant establishment” where his remarks 
on the Pacific railroad “were listened to with interest, and 
elicited unanimous applause.’”®® The Boston Daily Courier 
in 1860 looked to the Lander project as a ray of light in a 
nation darkened by sectional conflict. “The plan recommends 
itself,” commented the Courier, “by its extreme simplicity, 
its freedom from objections of a constitutional or any other 
nature, its adaptedness to rapid and economical construc- 
tion, and the certainty that no political considerations of any 
extraneous character can embarrass its execution.”® 

The Pacific Railroad Convention was made to order for 
Lander’s peculiar talents, and he was conspicuously in atten- 
dance. On the evening of September 22, 1859, he delivered 
what the Alta California called “emphatically the rail-road 
speech of the age.” The Convention was similarly impressed, 
and passed a resolution tendering its thanks “to Colonel F. 
W. Lander, for his able and instructive address.’’*®? Always 
ready to press an advantage with an audience, the Colonel 
found an opportunity to do so here when he referred to the 
Hon. James A. McDougal, “to whom the State of California 


58Clipping in the Lander Papers. 

59Clipping in the Lander Papers dated February 2, 1859. The 
name of the newspaper is not given. 

6°Clipping in the Lander Papers from the St. Joseph West, n.d. 
The dinner was given May 4, 1859. 

61Clipping in the Lander Papers from the Boston Daily Courier, 
March 29, 1860. 

62Qudted in Lander, A Bill to Provide for the Construction of a 
Railroad from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, p. 18. 
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is greatly indebted, for his course in regard to a Pacific 
railroad.” After receiving great applause, Lander went on 
to add: 


I thank you, gentlemen, for that applause. I am glad 
to see that the mention of that gentleman’s name in 
California meets with such a response. (Applause.) I 
thank heaven that Gen. James McDougal of California 
was in Washington in 1854, when I reached there with 
the results of those surveys, for if any other gentleman 
had been there, from California, whom I know anything 
about, those results would never have so reached the 
United States at large. (Applause.) My gratitude to 
him will never die. If ever during the future of my life, 
I can aid that gentleman in anything which will combine 
itself with the progress of this nation, I would follow 
him to the death, for what he did for me. (Applause.)*® 


Lander was greeted with equal enthusiasm when he 
demanded “from the American Government, consideration 
and respect, our rights and our privileges,” and when he 
asked, “how can the Congress of the United States hesitate 
in regard to what is necessary to protect us?” But this, his 
greatest oratorical feat, did not consist entirely of dema- 
goguery. Lander went on to discuss his project, emphasizing 
in particular the advantages of the central route.** The 
Convention, as it turned out, officially adopted the central 
route over determined opposition, and Lander’s views 
emerged triumphant.® 

That triumph was not only local; it was also short- 
lived, for Lander’s activities as a railroad projector came 
to an abrupt halt with the outbreak of armed conflict in 
1861. After volunteering to serve the Union cause, he was 
sent on a secret mission to Sam Houston in Texas. Upon 
his return, he served with McClellan at Philippi and Rich 
Mountain and was thereafter appointed brigadier general 
of volunteers. Although he received a severe wound in the 
leg, the opening months of 1862 saw him fighting brilliantly 
at Hancock and Blooming Gap. The campaign was a difficult 
one. Lander’s health began to fail, and on March 2, 1862, 
while preparing to move his division into the Shenandoah 


68Lander, “California Address.” 
647 bid. 
65Russel, Improvement in Communication, pp. 274-275. 
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Valley, his powerful but overworked physique gave way 
suddenly to a “congestive chill.” 

Typical of public reaction to the untimely conclusion 
of a promising career was a statement issued by McClellan: 
“History will preserve the record of his life and character, 
and romance will delight in portraying a figure so striking, 
a nature so noble, and a career so gallant.’’** If history pre- 
served the record, reconstruction politicians failed to read 
it carefully. True, the Union Pacific followed a central 
route along the Platte River, but Lander’s plans for an evo- 
lutionary railroad were ignored. Though he may not have 
spoken with the tongues of angels, his prophetic powers be- 
came more apparent as crisis followed crisis, as the fall of 
the house of Cooke and the Credit Mobilier scandals were 
followed by agrarian discontent and the revolt of the 
farmer. 


66Clipping in the Lander Papers from the New York Times, 
March 3, 1862. 

67Frank Moore, Heroes and Martyrs: Notable Men of the Time 
(New York, 1861), 177. 


NOTES ON A BUFFALO HUNT 
—The Diary of Mordecai Bartram— 


EDITED BY THOMAS L. GREEN 


HE following diary was kept by Mr. Mordecai Bartram, 
Yi Quaker employed at the Great Nemaha Agency (Iowa, 

Sac, and Fox reservation) from 1871 to 1873. This 
agency was located in the angle formed by the Missouri and 
Great Nemaha rivers, the latter river constituting its 
northern boundary. The agency house, built squarely on 
the Kansas-Nebraska line, contained the agency post office 
“Nohart,” alluded to in the diary. Nohart, which Mr. Bar- 
tram referred to as home, was located in the part of the 
house on the Nebraska side of the state line. The U. S. 
Indian agent at the agency at this period was Thomas 
Lightfoot. 

Mr. Bartram’s employment at the Great Nemaha 
Agency came as a result of President Grant’s policy of 
placing the superintendency of Indian affairs in the charge 
of Quakers. Grant’s so-called “peace policy” of 1869 organ- 
ized Indian affairs in Nebraska as the Northern Superin- 
tendency under the charge of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers). The superintendent and Indian agents were 
Quakers nominated by the Society of Friends and com- 








| Thomas L. Green, of Scottsbluff, is Second Vice Presi- 

| dent of the Executive Board of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. He is the son of Albert L. Green, who served as 
Agent for the Oto and Missouria Indians, and who partici- 
pated in the hunt described. 
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missioned by the President.! Many agency employees, in- 
cluding Mr. Bartram, were also Quakers. U. S. Indian 
agents continued to be given the courtesy title of major. 

At this period the buffalo was still important to the 
Indian’s economy and way of life, and the eastern Nebraska 
tribes continued to make their tribal hunting expeditions 
to western Nebraska and Kansas. However, since white 
settlers were coming into the country between the reser- 
vations and the hunting grounds, it was necessary that the 
Indian agent or some responsible person appointed by him 
accompany the Indians on their hunting expeditions to 
insure against trouble when they passed through white 
settlements and to give assurance of the tribes’ peaceful 
character. Arrangements were also made to station soldiers 
in the hunting area as protection against the Sioux and 
Cheyennes, traditional enemies of the eastern tribes. 

Hence it was that Albert L. Green, agent for the Oto 
and Missouria tribes, organized the hunting party described 
in Mr. Bartram’s diary. The Oto and Missouria reservation 
was located west of the Great Nemaha Agency in the 
southern part of Gage County, near the present town of 
Barneston, Nebraska. Consisting of 160,000 acres, it ex- 
tended into Kansas. Major Green, the agent, was the son- 
in-law of the Thomas Lightfoot mentioned above. 

Plans were made for the hunt in the late spring of 
1871 when Major Green, visiting in Philadelphia, invited 
some of his friends to return with him to Nebraska and 
participate in the tribal buffalo hunt of the Otos. These 
friends were: Clement Biddle, member of a prominent 
Philadelphia family; Biddle’s brother-in-law, Howard 
Wood; William Wood, a nephew of Howard Wood; and 
George Zinn. They, together with Major Green, his brother- 
in-law, Lee Garrigues (Garry) Lightfoot, and Mordecai 


1The personnel of the Northern Superintendency at this period 
were as follows: Samuel M. Janney, superintendent; Dr. Edward 
Painter, agent for the Omahas; Albert L. Green, agent for the Otos 
and Missourias; Jacob M. Troth, agent for the Pawnees; Thomas 
Lightfoot, agent for the Iowas and the Sac and Fox; Asa M. Janney, 
agent for the Santee Sioux; and Howard White, agent for the Winne- 
bagos. (Memoirs of Samuel M. Janney [Philadelphia, 1881], p. 254.) 
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Bartram comprised the party of seven.2 They outfitted at 
the Great Nemaha Agency, where doubtless Major Light- 
foot and Mordecai Bartram had already been making some 
preparations, and from there started on the long drive to 
overtake the Otos. 

Mordecai Bartram, who has left us this day-by-day 
account of the hunt, belonged to a well-known and respected 
Pennsylvania family. His son, Mr. Thomas S. Bartram of 
Media, Pennsylvania, who owns the original diary and has 
consented to its publication, has given the following brief 
biographical sketch of his father: 


Mordecai Bartram was born Feby. 27. 1843 and died 
May 1. 1904, leaving a widow Rebecca Smedley Bartram 
and three children, Alice C., Wilmer I., and Thomas S. 
Bartram. He owned and operated a store at White 
Horse, Chester County, Penna., and owned a farm near 
by. He was an active member of the Society of Friends. 
With his experience as a country store keeper and his 
interest in humanity, he offered his services through 
the Society of Friends and was assigned to the Govern- 
ment store at Great Nemaha Agency in 1871. It was his 
mission not only to sell the Indians goods which would 
improve their standard of living, but to become their 
friend and helpmate as well. 


Mr. Bartram’s diary reveals that he was a man of keen 
sensibilities, high character, and deep religious feeling. He 
had been in the West only a short time, and the diary 
records the impressions which the strange new scenes made 
upon a sensitive easterner. By contrast, the letter which 
follows, written by Albert L. Green to his father after his 


2Clement Biddle was born December 24, 1838 and died August 27, 
1902. Howard Wood was born February 8, 1846 and died July 1, 1911. 
(Thomas S. Bartram to Thomas L. Green, June 12, 1953.) 

George Zinn was apparently a close friend of William Wood. 
Albert L. Green in his letter to his father repeatedly referred to 
“General George Zinn,” and Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register 
and Dictionary of the United States Army, 1789-1903 (Washington, 
1903), I, p. 1069, lists: “Zinn, George. [Born in] Pa. [Appointed from] 
Pa. 2 It 84 Pa inf 1 Oct 1861; capt 2 Oct 1862; lt col 1 Aug 1864; tr 
to 57 Pa inf 13 Jan 1865; col 19 Mar 1865; bvt brig gen vols 6 Apr 
1865 for good con and mer ser dur the war; hon must out 29 June 
1865.” 

Lee G. (Garry) Lightfoot was eighteen years old at the time of 
the hunt. Albert L. Green was born July 2, 1845 and died March 25, 
1947 at the age of nearly 102 years. Green was twenty-four years 
old at the time he was appointed agent for the Otos. 
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return from the buffalo hunt in 1871, reveals the view- 
point of one accustomed to the rigors of camp life and fired 
with zest for the chase. 

The diary, in addition to picturing the physical land- 
scape of southern Nebraska at this early period and the 
rough life of the western frontier, also is a historical record 
of one of the last tribal hunts made by the Otos. Major 
Green went with them to the buffalo country again in 1872, 
but the passing of the buffalo and the hostility of the 
Sioux (the Pawnee were attacked while on their tribal 
hunt in 1873 and were terribly defeated at Massacre Can- 
yon) brought the custom of the annual hunt to an end. 
This diary is of interest therefore as a final chapter in the 
story of the Indian and the buffalo in Nebraska. 

In the preparation of the notes in connection with the 
diary, the writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
given by the following persons: G. T. Boone, Fairbury, 
Nebraska; Mrs. Mary W. Rippeteau, Clay Center, Nebraska; 
Delton B. Johnson, V. L. Dunn, and James F. McRae of 
Franklin, Nebraska; and Donald F. Danker, Marvin F. 
Kivett, Mrs. Phyllis H. Winkelman, and Dr. James C. Olson 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


Notes By The Wayside Taken While On A Trip Among 
The Buffalo Of Nebraska And Kansas. 


6 Mo. 6th. 
1871. 
Albert G. (Green) returned from the East today ac- 
companied by C. M. Biddle, his brother-in-law Howard 
Wood’ and friends, Wm. Wood and Geo. Zinn. Albert re- 


8The Wood family were pioneers in the iron and steel industry 
in the United States. Alan Wood, father of Howard Wood, founded 
one of the first iron mills in the Schuylkill Valley in Pennsylvania in 
1857. In 1886 Howard Wood became president of his father’s firm, the 
Alan Wood Company, which comprised a number of industries in- 
cluding the Schuylkill Iron Works at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania and 
the Alan Wood Iron and Steel Works at Ivy Rock. (Clipping from a 
Philadelphia newspaper, July 3, 1911, in the Albert L. Green papers, 
now in the possession of Thomas L. Green.) 

A few months before Mr. Wood’s death in 1911 Albert L. Green 
was his guest at his beautiful home “Camp Discharge” near Consho- 
hocken,, where the two men, then in their sixties, had a wonderful 
time recalling the adventurous days of their twenties when they 
hunted buffalo together in Nebraska. 
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turned with a brighter face than he took away, and I 
quickly read in it that his brother S. (Samuel) had aban- 
doned the idea of visiting the land of ice and snow per- 
petual.* 

Tomorrow this little party of 5, (joined most likely 
by Garry L. (Lightfoot) and myself), expect to start for 
Otoo Agency, and from there will cut loose from the tramels 
of home and house and launch fairly into the Western 
County, and continue our line of march until we overtake 
the Otoo Indians, (who left Otoo yesterday, the 5th.) and 
+ ee - on until we reach the moving object of our trip, 
Buffalo. 


7th. 


T’is 4th. day.’ I went to the shop this morn and assisted 
the carpenter in making bows for our wagon, then a cover 
of muslin—hurried preparations were made, our Phila. 
party were well prepared with guns and revolvers and 
amunition, for a desparate conflict against these poor ani- 
mals. I almost doubt now that I start, whether or not I 
feel at home among so much shooting machinery—yet it 
is with a great desire to see the very frontier—to ride over 
the vast open prairies, to see the “Roughing it in the West”, 
which Mrs. Moody told me of long years ago—and last but 
not least to see the Buffalo in their own country and wild 
state—Deer and Antelopes, Wolves and shall I add Wild 
Soux or Cheyanes may cross our path. The former I hope 
to see, the latter I fear gives me some little anxiety, yet 
we are off, and I mean to go with the crowd. 

Left Nohart about 10% o clock, 4 in Albert’s carriage, 
2 in Thomas Lightfoot’s light farm wagon, which also 
contains the most of the luggage; I am last to leave, being 
detained in the store etc. until the last minute. Thos. takes 
charge of it now and so I mount a Pony that I have engaged 
of Tignor (our blacksmith), and I canter on to the Nemaha 
here while they await the ferryman, I catch up and we all 
cross together; at the Nemaha Valley Mills we encamp for 
dinner. Geo makes Coffee—Clem and I went into a neighbor- 
ing house and got milk and butter, it amused me much to 
see Clem’s astonishment, when he was asked 10 cts. for 
a big lb. of butter and nothing for the milk. I understood 


4Albert Green had gone East primarily for the purpose of per- 
suading his brother not to join an ill-fated polar expedition. 

5Bartram followed the Quaker custom of designating the days 
of the week by numerical names. Sunday is the “first day,”’ Wednes- 
day, the “fourth day,” etc. 
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it all and told Clem to pay her 15 for the butter. I believe 
he gave her 25 cts. for both. 

Night found us about 40 miles from Nohart, not find- 
ing any nice stream, we encamped in an open field near a 
friendly house & well—the former (or its master) bade 
us welcome & told us where we would find the best grass 
for our horses, also where we could find butter and eggs 
or milk which we shall want in the morning. Now comes 
my first night out, how will it go? 


8th. 


A beautiful morning. The night was cool, my bed was 
hard, being on the floor of the wagon. Have some misgivings 
as to my liking this want of feathers or mattress—yet am 
I any better than the rest; they had no better and I certainly 
will not complain. Howard lay with me—Will made his bed 
under the wagon—Clem & Geo. their’s under the carriage, 
while Albert & Garrie chose the open air with nothing over 
them to even keep off the dew. We all arose cheerfully, Clem 
off for the milk & eggs etc. We saw him start back—sudden- 
ly he is turned & going toward the house again.— 

Now he comes up & tells us the saddle turned & he 
came off spilling his kettle of milk, but the eggs he saved, 
it made quite a joke for us; bread & butter, eggs & shaved 
beef cooked together & good coffee made our morning meal, 
& a little after 6 we are off. 

Took dinner as soon after leaving Paunee City as we 
could on Plum Creek—arrived at Otoo about 5% o’clock; 
as nearly all the female part of the establishment had gone 
down to the banks of the river fishing, Sallie Ely® said we 
all would join them as she had prepared supper to take 
along so off we go 1 mile & soon find them. While they pre- 
pare the meal, we men go down the stream, (which by the 
way is no trifling rivulet—but the Big Blue River), and all 
are soon bathing in its beautiful waters. This river, also 
the Little Blue, which is some 30 miles west, is noted for 
its hard gravely bed, runs in one distinct channel, and its 
waters are clear, while the Nemeha, which we have at 
Nohart is almost unsafe to approach on account of the 
mud, and too near the Missouri, it is entirely too deep to 
ford; but our swim is over, our supper is eaten, and we 
are back at the agency. 


®Sallie Ely, a teacher at the Indian school at the Oto Agency, 
was Mrs.,.Green’s aunt. 
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9th. 


All are busy, unpacking and repacking,—leave Albert’s 
carriage & take his wagon also,—we have them both 
covered; Albert. Clem, Howard & Geo. start in the Otoo 
rig which let me call no. 1—Garry L., Wm. Wood and myself 
in Nohart rig—no. 2. My pony is hitched alongside, as I 
prefer riding in the wagon. Albert’s interpreter, Deroin, is 
on horseback, and makes our party now count 8, he acts 
as pilot for us, hence is on the lead, ’tis 3 in the afternoon, 
ere we are fairly off, soon we reach the Big Blue, the water 
is reached by a gentle grade on the east side, but on the 
west a bank of some 30 ft. rises almost perpendicular from 
the water—a track has been dug into its side, we cross the 
river & no. 1 with its men goes slowly but surely to the 
top—no. 2 has a different pair of horses entirely, very 
spirited & quick as thought and scarcely had they struck 
the bank when I jumped out & they made a dash at the 
bank in a gallop, but only half way up do they go, and back 
comes the wagon in spite of all the strength that I could 
bring to bear behind it, there was great danger of it going 
off the edge—for we were climbing up one side of the 
bank—but now it stops, the front men come back and with 
their help we reach the top; now we take a southwest course 
and travel about 10 miles over the trackless prairie; en- 
countered a little flock of Badgers, they are gray and some- 
thing larger than a ground hog; an approaching storm 
hurried us into a bend on Indian Creek 10 miles out from 
Otoo; our horses were tied out to pasture—fire made and 
supper about finished as the rain came down, it was now 
dark, the wagons would not hold all of us, Clem & Geo. took 
their berth under the wagon again, Deroin under our wa- 
gon—while the rest of us made out to get some rest & 
sleep in the wagon. 


10th. 


It was a rainy night, the thunder & lightning also 
tending to make it comfortless—while the hooting of the 
owls or the wolves or something else (I hardly know what) 
gave it a feeling that I never before knew. Traveled over 
some dry country today, following for several miles the 
old government road’? from St. Joe to Point Kerney on the 
Pacific Railroad; about noon, we struck the Little Blue 
River, where we camped for dinner, several of us wrote 


7The party had reached the old Oregon Trail though Bartram 
did not realize it. 
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little messages home, believing that Fairbury will be about 
the last mail station. In afternoon, we followed the river 
on up to the village, the county town of Jones County,' 
where we halted an hour. A few miles west we caught up 
with the Indians. We encamped on a hill opposite them, all 
slept on the ground but me, I still stick to the wagon— 
made 30 miles today. 

I should have stated that our little party is organized 
as follows: Deroin, pilot—Clem & Albert, Foragers with 
Clem as paymaster—Geo., whom we call Dr. & Wm. Wood, 
cooks, H. Wood & myself as dishwashers, while Garry looks 
after the horses. 

lst. day It looks very novel to see the Indians driving 
up some 200 horses & ponies to their little tents and after 
packing them each starting off on their day’s journey in 1’s 
& 2’s & 3’s, soon they fall into a line which is generally 
maintained. Clem got a bucket of peas last eve. These we 
had for breakfast, with cold ham, bread & butter, cheese 
& good coffee made a relishable meal. 

To day we lunched for dinner for the first time; as I 
write we are encamped with the Indians, some 200 men, 
women & children, our party have all had a fine swim in 
the river, a nice sandy bottom; We are now some 50 miles 
west of Otoo & will go a few more yet tonight. Will most 
likely have to travel 100 ere we find Buffalo. All of our 
party are out among the camps except Albert & myself, he 
laying asleep while I jot a few thoughts in my little book 
as I sit in the wagon. It is a strange Sabbath day, yet I 
trust we are never unmindful of our dependence upon that 
Higher Power Who rules & regulates the destinies of man; 
I go on from day to day with feelings of concern, not so 
much in regard to the danger of the Buffalo, or passing 
through a wild unsettled country—as that of meeting the 
wild Indians, who are ranging through that section, & 
who show no mercy or quarter—I do not say I am afraid, 
but my mind is fraught with the feeling of danger that 
we may be in yet I am anxious to push on now that we are 
started & believe that I will not be sorry when the trip is 
over. 





8*The original Jefferson County embraced the territory now 
known as Thayer County, and what is now Jefferson County was 
Jones County.” (J. T. Link, Origin of the Place Names of Nebraska 
[Nebraska Geological Survey, University of Nebraska, Bulletin 7, 
Second Series, 1933], p. 43.) 
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4 o’clock. Started on 2 miles. Came unexpectedly to 
Meridian,’ a village of a dozen houses; as the Indians have 
remained in their new camp we have concluded to camp 
on a pleasant hill north of the town. Clem got a man to 
make us some ice cream, which we ate after tea—or rather 
coffee & eggs—only 15 miles today. 


12th. 


2nd. day, & beautiful it is—layed in quite an adition 
to our provisions before leaving Meridian, corn & oats for 
horses—bread, pies, 20 doz. eggs—beans etc. also a 10 gal. 
water keg, tis now noon, we have driven 15 miles through 
a level country. The road laying on the divide (as they call 
it) between the Little Blue & Big Sandy Rivers although 
the latter deserves not the name of river. 

Tis now noon. Geo. shot a wild duck a few minutes 
ago, Garry plunged in & brought it out, also tried fishing 
but had poor success; The Indians are a half mile below us, 
two little boys came up to us a few minutes ago, leading or 
rather dragging a young wolf. I tried to make it eat but 
it was too much frightened.— 

We are now being supplied with game which the 
Indians bring to us, they have a number of hunters & scouts 
continually in advance who scout the country for game, 
one just came back to camp with 4 antelope on his jaded 
horse, 2 of them were quite young, but these people are 
certainly not tender in their feelings toward the animal 
kingdom, & I feel that little wolf will drag out a hard but 
short life—little prairie chickens the children love to get 
& will hold them probably as long as life lasts.— 

We prepare to go on to a point called Kiowa’® today,— 
about 3 started on ahead of the Indians, passed a prairie 
dog town, while lots of little dogs would sit at the entrance 
of their holes and bark furiously at us, I fired at 1 or 2, but 
to no purpose, I should think they were about the size of a 
half grown cat, of reddish color, with a short quick bark— 
holes from 10 to 20 yds. apart,—& they tell me all connected 
under—I was anxious to get one, but learn that if even 
one was to receive a death shot he would tumble in the 


®Meridian was located in the center of the north half of Section 
19 on the north bank of the Little Blue River in Meridian Precinct. 
(Letter, G. T. Boone, county superintendent, Fairbury, Nebraska, 
to Thomas L. Green.) 

“Meridian, a promising town, ceased to exist when it was 
‘missed’ during railroad construction.” (Link, op. cit., p. 66.) 

10Kiowa, or Kiowa Ranch, was on the Oregon Trail about three 
miles east of the west line of Thayer County. 
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hole & his comrades would pull him out of reach. The after 
noon very warm. We halted under a large tree & let the 
caravan pass, I judge a mile in length—it is a strange 
sight—Men with little or no luggage & several of them 
leading horses with nothing on them at all (these are 
famed race horses), while the women have large packs on 
both sides of her saddle, & the tent stick tied to these packs 
while she sits as on a level floor away up on the top, nearly 
all the little girls & some of the boys too ride on these 
fearfully loaded horses, yet many little fellows are on colts 
even as young as 1 year old.— 

Came into camp again on the banks of this beautiful 
river, % mile west of the Indians; antelope, duck fried for 
supper with bread butter & coffee—I have been suffering 
with a severe head-ache all afternoon, ate but little supper, 
hope to be better in the morning, a man caught up to us 
today who started alone to cure Buffalo meat, & I find my 
fears very slight now concerning the Wild Indians, for if 
this man is not afraid to go alone, how silly for us to feel 
so when we no. 7 & so many Indians with us too; I am sur- 
prised to find this valley of the Blue dotted still with houses, 
& almost begin to doubt if we will get much beyond the 
limits of civilization at all—at least if we follow the river 
valleys; 25 miles today. 


13th. 


8rd. day. Deroin among the Indians, we 7 all slept 
under a large mosquito tent, this we hang from wagon to 
wagon, having them about 10 ft. apart, the top is of muslin 
10 by 6, while the sides are white netting, the sides reach 
out making it enclose an ample space for 7 or 8 to lie having 
all got fixed last eve in bed we held quite a council as to 
whether we stay with the Indians or not. They move such 
short distances in a day & talk of going on up the Blue River, 
while we feel that soon they will have us off of any traveled 
line—or wagon road; & as from nearly all the reports we 
get the Buffalo are on & even South of the Republican— 
while we instead of striking a due west course, are keeping 
too far north,—this council was vetoed by Deroin who said 
that the Indians had held back 10 days for us & now we 
ought to wait for their slower progress, so this decides it: 
All are up & breakfast announced, Indians have passed on; 
We got off about 7, soon came to Kiowa, one or two mean 
little houses, the place is known as a military post, where 
only a few months ago soldiers were stationed to protect 
the séttlements. Here we filled our water keg as we prefer 
well or spring water to river water. 
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Camped with the Indians for dinner, while I ate a few 
crackers & canned peaches, the rest indulged in the luxury 
of soup—about three, broke camp—lIndians keeping along 
the river while we followed the wagon road which led us 
up on the high land, after traveling about 9 miles we are 
down to the river again & went into camp 10 miles from 
where we were at noon, are now near what is called Liberty 
farm," an old station on the S. Kearney road.—An antelope 
cantered by us this afternoon, several rifle balls went to- 
ward it but it took no notice of them: 

Prospect of rain tonight, our lone friend camps by us, 
the Indians have stopped below; I am real unwell, took 
some powders administered by our cook (Geo.) also a qui- 
nine pill for this fearful headache; Indians gave us a % 
of an Elk which the boys are enjoying for supper; Geo. 
made me some cracker victuals which was very good. 

My pony has been at the wagon now three days, 
releiving one of the greys, Frank, he having a sore shoulder. 
25 miles today. 


14th. 

While we were enjoying our nights rest under the tent 
a storm was announced. * our quarters were quickly 
changed,—Clem & Geo. under as usual in rain, & the rest 
of us in the wagons,—heavy thunder & lightning, but very 
gentle rain which * Geo. says, “Rain won’t come thro. the 
mosquito netting because the holes are square and the rain 
drops are round.” 
continued until about 9 :—it is now 11 o’clock Howard wash- 
ing up the dishes, Garry off to a smith shop, (or a place 
where they do something at smithing) the rest sitting by 
the fire reading or drying, while I lay in my wagon with my 
pencil. Feel better today & hope to soon be well; we hear 
now that we will find Buffalo in 30 miles—only made one 
move today, 8 miles. 

Indians have camped half mile below us—we here 
have met with new men & hear different reports—one man 
who lives in a little log house near by has just come from 
the Buffalo Country, says they are 65 miles west—we are 
now in Clay County. 

The Indians camp so long in order to give their ponies 
time to graze—also to keep them as fresh as possible to not 








11“Liberty Farm was in Clay County, near Deweese. There is 
a low marker in one of the fields now cultivated by Frank Uldrich 
in Twp. 5 Rng. 7, who lives just north of the Little Blue River bridge 
east of Deweese.” (Letter, Mrs. Mary W. Rippeteau, county superin- 
tendent, Clay County, to Thomas L. Green.) 
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only chase the Buffalo but to make a hurried march 
home, which they invariably do, always go away in short 
lazy marches & come home fast. 


15th. 


5th. day. Heavy rain in the night again. I in the wagon 
all night. When the rain came up all the rest got in too. 
Did not rest well—too thick; feeling better today. Ate some 
fried Elk, boiled eggs & coffee; Indians went by about 8, 
we started on about 9, on up the Little Blue about 6 miles, 
then crossed leaving what remnant there was of a wagon 
road!? & followed our Indian guides who took us into camp 
on a south tributary of the river, which we have now left, 
after traveling on its north bank parts of 6 days—canned 
fruit & crackers were enjoyed more today, our bread about 
gone & my barrell of crackers (which I loaded in at Otoo) 
almost against the wishes of some of our party, is coming 
into great demand; cloudy, we fear rain. I have been out 
among the tents looking at the men filing irons which they 
insert in their arrows, tieing on feathers with sinew etc, 
it seems so strange to be following up this caravan, camp- 
ing with them and being part of them, a week yesterday 
since we left Nohart & still not to the Buffalo—, Now in 
Adams Co., eve,—We left our noon camp about 5 o’clock 
& made about 8 miles by dark,—stopped on a little stream, 
Indians on 3 sides of us—many of them gathered around 
us as we prepared supper, soon we heard the familiar voice 
of the Herald (as we called him), on asking what he said 
were told he was telling the Indians to come away from 
our camp while we were at supper, quite thoughtful,—we 
have grown quite used to this camp life, yet are tired of 
the rainy nights. I haven’t known the like in Neb. This 
herald gives all orders to the tribe, as directed by the 3 
head men of the hunt—early in the mornings we hear his 
peculiar cries, this most likely is the order for scouts to 
hurry up & get off—then again he may be heard telling the 
tribe to pack up—he is an old man & generally carries a 
child on his back as he walks around will probably rehearse 
the given order a dozen times in making the circuit of the 
camp ;— 

More fresh meat brought to us this eve: boys all under 
the net—I take the wagon as usual ;— 


12The hunting party probably left the old trail near Little Blue 
Ranch in Adams County. 
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16th. 

6th. day. Thunder & Lightning & Rain in the night. 
Albert off to an Indian tent, Clem & Geo. under the wagon, 
the other three inside—, eggs, bread, venison for break- 
fast—I feel about well again now, having found at last 
“the soft side of a pine board’’. 

On to the West again, over a broken prairie, having 
now left the river to the east & north of us. These breaks 
are deep & sometimes rugged gorges, many of them difficult 
for us to get over with our wagons; 

We were led this forenoon by 4 Indians, halted about 
noon on a prominent hill, soon the Indians came up & en- 
camped for dinner—as usual a number of Scouts have been 
in the advance & are now continually expecting to find the 
object of our search—away over on yon distant hill a 
little party are seen, the glass shows them to be Indians 
& throwing up a blanket, which made great excitement in 
camp as the throwing up of the blanket meant Buffalo— 
They say we will go on again & camp nearer the game— 
a hurried excited move in afternoon, & really we crossed 
some fearful places going down & up banks that required 
all hands but the driver out & sometimes to hold back as 
well as to push up. The Indians soon found a camping place 
of wood & water, we unhitched quickly & jumped on our 
horses, nearly all the Indians had got in the advance, yet 
we soon caught the croud, on & on they went & I about 
came to the conclusion that they had fled, & as one of our 
party had a poor horse & was not keeping up I held back 
for him—consequently did not get to see the chase on some 
8 or 9 which they struck soon after. I fell back. 

I came up in time to see them making pieces of a 
large bull, hide is taken off—the the flesh—while the car- 
cass or bone work remains—I rode on to a deep ravine 
where they told me another party were at work, as I came 
up they were pulling him out of a ditch—I am surprised at 
their size & horrid ugliness—-I got a lock of skin off of this 
fellow’s head. I think the hair is over a foot long, eve found 
us all safely in camp, Clem. Albert & Will seem to have 
been in the front—They tell us that six were secured. 16 
miles made today. 


17th. 

7th. day. A beautiful morning with gentle breeze, break- 
fast is over, & dishes washed, I am now in the wagon writ- 
ing while the rest lay on the ground reading or talking, I 
care little for the books that are in the croud, hence spent 
nearly all my spare time with my pencil & diary; it is 8 
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o’clock, had a quiet night’s rest & all feel in good spirits; 
expect to move camp, will now take a southwest course & 
strike the Republican River. Will is among the boys practic- 
ing with the bow & Arrow. I will try my luck.— 

10 A.M. We have been in motion about an hour, have 
come to a halt, no doubt waiting signs from some one in the 
far advance, the course is decided, & now we move on— 
scouts can be seen on the distant hills;—Noon, on Thomp- 
son Creek,’* a beautiful stream that courses toward the 
Republican, a young crane very tall was brought to us just 
as we stopped; we talked of caring for it & take it on with 
us but did not think we could as we may not even start 
home for some time yet—After a lunch Albert & I took off 
our boots & stockings & wading up this stream, a shallow 
stream of some 10 or 15 feet in width, coursing through or 
over a bed of sand 2 or 3 times as wide, we gathered a 
number of pretty stones. Went on up to a point where I 
had seen a dam—as soon as we got there, A says “why 
the Beavers did that”, soon was it plain when we saw lots 
of sticks cut by them & even trees along the banks, one I 
think quite as large as my body,—4 o’clock, We move on. 
I have been on my pony all day, partly to save the wagon 
horses, but more to assist in selecting good crossings over 
these ravines. 

This afternoon’s scenery will long remain with me. 
Passed through & over land that certainly can never be of 
any use, it seems as if the whole country here might have 
been tossed up in one great convulsion of nature, immense 
precipices, deep ravines & high banks of land practically 
containing % or % an acre of land, with flat surface, & 
perpendicular sides, standing like great forts,—Water 
certainly has been the great excavator. 

We did not quite reach the river by dusk. more than 
16 miles today. 


18th. 


1st. day. Another rain last night. Garry went to an 
Indian tent, & it put some others in the wagons, making 
some disturbance for a time, but we have had so many 
rainy nights that we are in a measure used to it. Wm. 
crawled in with me & we lay down determined to sleep if 
possible, the rain was soon forgotten & when we awoke it 








13Thompson Creek rises in Franklin County and flows southeast 
to a point about five miles north of Riverton, thence nearly straight 
south to the Republican. The party apparently crossed Thompson 
Creek a little west of where it turns south. 
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was morning.—Shaved beef & eggs cooked together for 
breakfast—with coffee & crackers so we still live well. 

This morning we witnessed an old relic of an old bar- 
barous custom of the Indians, which yet prevails to a limited 
extent among the Otoos. The orders have been for 2 days 
that “no parties shall shoot or chase Buffalo” even if found. 
And last eve I heard that 2 Indians had been seen chasing 
a little flock of them; our interpreter says “they will be 
whipped for going contrary to orders”. And this morning 
we saw a few men call at a tent near our wagons, (we 
guessed the errand immediately); soon an Indian came 
out & stood before them. After some ceremony with words, 
which we did not understand, he was given one heavy lash 
from a big horse whip. They then visited the 2nd man & 
treated him likewise. Clem thinks they had the best of it, 
as the fun was more than sufficient to pay for the whipping, 
but those who know how it cuts the flesh ofttimes say no. 

By a S. West course, we neared the River by 11 O’clock, 
3 days now since we have seen a white man or house, as 
we have been crossing between the Blue & Republican, but 
as we came to the latter River we struck a wagon road again, 
I mean a track that had been made by wheels. Yet it seems 
strange how these rivers are followed up by civilization; 
passed two houses this forenoon, at one of which we got 
a little corn & as much oats, $1.25 a bu., worth on the Mis- 
souri .40 cents.—Stopped at noon near the river bank— 
ate a little lunch under the protecting branches of some 
cotton woods—took a swim in the river & washed out some 
dirty clothes—This river is like both the Blues in one 
respect, very swift with sandy bottom, but very unlike in 
solidity of bottom. Here you sink in the sand continually 
& it feels as if you would get drawn down if you stood 
still, yet I am not disappointed for such is its known reputa- 
tion, i.e. the quicksand bottom, & we were cautioned even 
before we started that if we forded the Republican to “not 
leave the team stop.” We are now in Franklin Co., near the 
Centre." It is 1 o’clock, some of the scouts have just come 
in announcing plenty of Buffalo in large herds 12 miles 
South West.— 

Very warm indeed today—did not start on until about 
5 o’clock, we (wagons) halted at a house & got milk, bread & 
sugar, Geo. got down to the supper table & as I entered, 
Clem had him by the nose & neck, while Geo. declared he 


14Bartram probably referred to Center Creek, which joins the 
Republican at about the center of Franklin County, where the city 
of Franklin is now located. 
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had only drank a quart & half of milk; this family like 
nearly all others through here have only come this season,"® 
but there is an atmosphere of refinement here that we have 
seldom met with & we predict that they have seen different 
times—camped on the river bank—in a beautiful spot— 
all in the water again in eve—15 miles today. 


19th. 

2nd. day. Rain again, poor Howard took it hard, others 
growled somewhat, while I was full of laugh, just felt in- 
different, did never believe that I could sleep on in such a 
wet state as this—Geo. made speeches I believe until I 
went to sleep again; But morning found us all alive & soon 
dried off—went up the river a little way, with the use of 
the spade we soon made a grade down which the wagons 
passed into the River, the Indians had chosen a good cross- 
ing place, where the water ran wide but shallow.’* 

They mostly crossed ahead of us, then many of them 
waited on the far bank, & Deroin told me they did it to be 
on hand in case of any swamping in the quick sandy river— 
it is a large stream, yet its banks are not as high as on the 
2 Blues. 

On my pony & riding in the very advance with my 
glass,—we are now on a prominent hill while away off in 





15This family is identified elsewhere in the diary as that of J. F. 
Pugsly, who in December, 1870 had filed on 156 acres of land in 
Section 6, Township 1, Range 15. (U. S. Land Office Records, Book 
125, p. 50.) This location is in the southwestern part of Franklin 
County, about one mile southwest of the present town of Bloomington 
and less than a mile north of the Republican River. This identifies 
the site of the camp and the ford over the Republican. 

“In the fall of 1870, he [Pugsly], with some others, came out 
here to look up a location for himself and family to make a home in, 
selected the place he now lives, and moved out in the month of May, 
1871....” (Michael O’Sullivan, The History of Franklin County 
[Lincoln, 1873], pp. 57-58.) Bartram was therefore correct in assum- 
ing that the Pugslys were newcomers; they had lived there only 
about a month at the time he visited them. 

Pugsly had previously operated a hotel in Florence, Nebraska 
and in 1862 had served for one year in the Second Nebraska Cavalry, 
Company A. He lived on his land near Bloomington for about. ten 
years, also engaging in the hotel business. In 1881 he moved to 
Riverton and purchased the hotel there. He was elected a county 
commissioner in 1871 and filled this office for a term of three years. 
(A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska [Chicago, 1882], p. 875.) 

16This ford was up the river less than a mile from their camp 
and about on the west line of Section 6, Township 1, Range 12. In 
June, 1953, Mr. Delton B. Johnson and Mr. V. L. Dunn of Franklin 
county ‘showed the writer where the ford had been. The approach to 
the ford is still evident, but because the river channel has changed, 
the ford is now dry except in time of high water. 
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the front we see a little party of men—Deroin says to me 
“if they throw up the blanket, why plenty of Buffalo”. Up 
it goes & joy manifests itself so quickly—We are now sit- 
ting on the ground awaiting the coming in of the scouts & 
the coming up of the train, our wagons are far back. * A 
black tailed deer got confused among us a few minutes ago, 
the dogs gave him chase, also some horsemen, but clear 
of the dogs & horses & away he went off. *Wagons were 
held back by a bad crossing. Indians cut limbs of trees, 
etc. filling up the ditch. Very kind. 

Went into camp about noon on Crow Creek!*—which 
runs North to the Republican—Buffalo 2 miles West of us. 
Geo. left us about 11 o’clock to proceed up Turkey Creek 
on the north side of the River to Camp Cameron,"* where 
Gen. Auger of Omaha had informed Albert that a body of 
soldiers were encamped, we had little choice whether the 
soldiers were with us or not, but when it came the last, the 
Indians got concerned & wanted them, especially that the 
women might feel safer when the men were all out in 
the chase. 

We had a very trying time in crossing the ravine 
down which the stream courses, on which we are now en- 
camped; again was spade freely used, & again did Albert’s 
old farm horses go quietly but surely up it, but with me as 
driver & all caution I stuck,—these horses are not used to 
such heavy work & in such awful places they get mad & 
almost furious sometimes, Albert’s horses are put ahead 
& up we came. 

After we reached camp nearly all the hunters were 
off for the fight (shall I say). I feared we would not see 
the chase at all—but soon came to see that system was the 
order now—(no more % doz. herds). % mile out the whole 
party awaited until the last man was up, then rode gently 
along, I judge 100 horsemen, armed many with rifles, but 
chiefly revolvers & those terrible arrows, which are thrown 
with a bow of great power—it was a warlike crowd indeed, 


17Crow Creek flows north and joins the Republican a little east 
of the west line of Franklin County. 

18Camp Cameron was on Turkey Creek about two miles above 
its mouth. “The military post established by General Augur in the 
western part of the state is in Franklin county, section 4, township 1, 
range 16 west and is occupied by two companies of troops, these 
being Company C, 2nd Cavalry, Capt. Spaulding and the other an 
infantry company, the number and commander of which we do not 
know. The post is under command of Capt. Pollock. He is sending 
scouting parties both east and west to give assurance to the settlers, 
a party under Lt. Gregg having just come east as far as Kiowa.” 
(Beatrice Express [Beatrice, Nebraska], May 27, 1871.) 
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& a new place for me—my feelings I need nor cannot des- 
cribe: I certainly was not thirsting for any blood, & yet I 
carried a revolver & was mounted for the chase, but on we 
go the Co. closely kept together & led almost entirely 
through along one break or draw after another. Sometimes 
we came on higher ground & could see flocks of the black 
cattle close on our left, but one Indian tells me we want 
big lot, so that one man can get 4 or 5. And so we rode on, 
kept still in the hollows by one or more who would ride 
ahead & up where they could see the Buffalo, & then ride 
to us telling us how & where to go. We must have gone 2 
miles west, then came to a little stream & a lot of timber 
closely followed this to the south, then up another ravine, 
at the head of this we were allowed liberty and as we 
mounted to the clear ground a herd of some 200 were just 
in front of us. We ride slowly until they look & turn & away 
they go,—down charge the 100 horse in a perfect fury, the 
firing of powder is soon heard, but these animals are not 
quickly brought down, & away almost out of sight before I 
know it is a herd & horse. I cantered on slowly & by me 
find Howard with horse almost entirely run out. He begged 
of me not to leave him, which I promised not to do—so we 
looked at the scattered game, the Herd was all broken & 
here & there a pursued with the pursuer closely at its 
heels,—arrows flying & pistols cracking. 

But here right in front of us stands a Buffalo, an 
Indian riding quietly around him. The animal shows fight 
& my friend cautions me to keep back. It was policy indeed 
for him with a wornout horse, but I was much safer. The 
Indian was not shooting, only waiting for the animal to 
fall, which he did soon, off goes the hunter to find another 
one, for as yet we see them here & there in their attempts 
to get west to the Main Herds. The policy of the Indians 
having been to get around them & drive them toward camp; 
so H. & I went on to a point where many soon came back, 
on their escape, yet quite a number of them were half pur- 
sued as soon as they were brought into close quarters or 
badly wounded. Then would they put their tail up almost 
straight & start for the hunter, but in no instance did I 
see them run at a horse more than a few yards. Of course 
the horsemen quickly started off. 

Presently comes Deroin riding down upon a yearling 
heifer, she is hurt, & stops right near me. I approach her 
& put her out of her misery with my piece. Now came my 
time to act according to precept (for I continually said I 
would not kill one unless it were for the flesh), so we pulled 
her out on the bank, & my skill as butcher quite helped in 
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the dressing which was just under way when we were loudly 
called to look out & here comes a big bull running right 
towards us. We sprang on our horses, & I took after him, 
followed him closely & fired 4 shots when my piece ceased 
to revolve, & I left him for a minute; then came in some 
Indians & ere I joined them he was at bay & soon after fell. 

The old fellow turned on me several times but my 
dependence was in my horse which served me well. About 
4 o’clock, with our horses packed with meat, turned to- 
wards camp, Deroin as guide. We could see dead B. on all 
sides & the butchers at work. It was an interesting, yet to 
my mind painful sight in many respects. 

When we got into camp, were glad to find all on hand, 
each has his story to tell. Albert says with his rifle he shot 
3, Clem is certain of 7, Will claims 1, but the Indians think 
that 100 were secured altogether—Clem & I cooked surloin 
for supper, it was very nice & tender, being out of my 
heifer., then fixed our wagon up for rain. Howard, Albert 
& Garry took lodgings among the Indians. Clem under our 
wagon & Will & I in the other. 


20th. 

3rd. day. A fearful wind storm in the night, but no 
rain. I got up & took all the lines out of the sets of harness 
to tie on the wagon covers, got my own wagon fixed, then 
turned to Clem’s, the covers being nearly off of it. Clem 
heard me at it & joined in the work saying, “this will do 
to tell our children.” 

After doing the best we could, I turned to rest in the 
feeling “now all else is in the keeping of Him who alone 
can truly protect us”. My feeling was soon that of uncon- 
sciousness, & the morning broke upon us pleasantly. Geo. 
came not last night, & we are anxious, lest he may be lost. 
A lot of the police were despatched to the Turkey Creek 
camp this morning. It is now 11 o’clock, some are reading, 
some trying to sleep; Albert & I have patterned after the 
Indians & got some meat on smoking & drying; a frame 
archway is made of bended sticks placed some 5 ft. apart in 
the ground, then bent over & tied together, making an arch 
about 3 or 4 ft. from the ground, & in some instances 20 ft. 
long. A slow fire made at the end, the wind enters & the 
smoke is carried through, which with the sun on the outside 
soon cures the meat which is cut in very thin slices. 

Afternoon—4 o’clock—I have just finished up the 
dishes & hung out the towels, our dinner was late oweing 
to the arrival of Geo. & a company of soldiers under com- 
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mand of Lieu. Creg.’8—accompanied by Capt. Pollock.*° 
The officers took dinner with us. I had made Buffalo & 
Bean soup & made Geo. dress it when he came. He gets in a 
tremendous dose of red pepper & spoils it for me. No hunt 
today. so much meat to care for, & Buffalo have moved 
back. I pity these women, as soon as the meat is all put up 
to dry, then comes the skins to be cared for, which are 
stretched out on the ground, fastened with pegs all around, 
then with an iron they jab all the flesh off of the hide, after 
laying exposed to the sun for sometime. It gets very dry & 
hard, then the skin is turned & with iron or steel bits, 
(which they insert in a turned bone handle), they scrape 


all the hair off. 


21st. 

4th. day. Very damp & foggy this morning, broke camp 
very early, Indians not even getting any breakfast. I hurried 
up the fire & put on the coffee pot, soon the water boiled & 
I called to Cookie (Geo.) to tend to the coffee, so we ate a 
few crackers with it & at 5 started on West again. 10 Miles 
brought us in sight of a number of flocks. We camped on 
a little stream about 9% o’clock. Soon we were all out & 
were kept close together through one break after another 


19Lieutenant Creg, also referred to as Crego elsewhere in the 
diary, was undoubtedly the Lt. Gregg mentioned in footnote No. 18. 

“The first Lieu. Creg mentioned is plainly Creg. However since 
Father met the Lieutenant in the open country and probably never 
saw the written name it is quite possible that he has spelled it in- 
correctly. The second mention of the name ‘Crego’ is an excusable 
typographical error, since the ‘o’ has been mistaken for the possessive 
‘s’ meaning Creg’s tent. I feel that the Lt. Gregg stationed at Camp 
Cameron was the officer to whom Father referred.” (Letter, Thomas 
S. Bartram to Thomas L. Green.) 

Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, 1789-1903 (Washington, 1903), I, 477 lists: 
“Gregg, Thomas Jackson. [Born in] Pa. [Appointed from] Pa. Pvt. 
and Corp] C 125 Pa inf 7 Aug 1862 to 30 Oct 1862: 2 It 6 Pa cav 1 Nov 
1862; hon must out 3 Oct 1864; Capt 8 Pa cav 24 June 1865; Tr to 
16 Pa cav 24 July 1865; hon must out 11 Aug 1865; 2 It 2 cav 23 
Feb 1866; 1 It 1 Sept 1866; r c s [regimental commissary of subsis- 
tence] 3 Nov 1868 to 15 July 1870; Capt 25 June 1877; retd 24 Mar 
1890; bvt [brevet[ captain and maj 2 Mar 1867 for gal and mer ser 
during the war; retd 24 Mar 1890; died 31 Dec 1900.” 

20Captain Edwin Pollock was the last commanding officer at 
Fort Kearny. A captain of the 9th Infantry regiment, he was in 
charge of Fort Kearny from June, 1869 until May, 1871 when the 
garrison was withdrawn. (Nebraska State Historical Society, Publi- 
cations, XXXI, p. 322.) 

Francis B. Heitman, op. cit., I, p. 796, has the following bio- 
graphical, sketch of Captain Pollock: “Pollock, Edwin, [Born] Pa. 
{Appointed from] Pa. Pvt F 25 Pa inf 2 May to 28 July 1861; 2 It 
9 inf 5 Aug 1861; 1 It 31 Dec 1862; r q m 1 Sept 1863 to 20 April 
1864; Capt 20 April 1864; retd 2 Feb 1885; died 24 Feb 1885.” 
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until we came near quite a large bunch. Again the charge 
was made, in a few minutes more all were separated. Albert, 
Garry & I were to secure a calf alive. I soon took after one, 
but the rest did not see me, & I & calf were soon alone. 

Joined a cow & calf & all of us down hurriedly into a 
wooded ravine, where I got my calves mixed up. One started 
up on the opposite side, but after running it a little way, 
I thought this must be the fresh one & leaving it to take 
the one that I had first given chase, lost both. Where all 
our party went to so quickly, I knew not, only I was left 
alone with presently a little boy & two horses for Co. I 
sauntered near this wooded ravine in search of my Ist. calf 
for some time,—when an Indian came anxiously toward me 
with demonstrations for me to shoot, “Buffalo no die’. I 
soon found his game & did as he desired, then turned & 
helped another with his beef. Took a piece of hide off of 
the head of another which I mean to dry for a foot mat. The 
one that I got last 6th. day not getting tended to properly, 
spoiled. 

Got into camp about 3, whether or not I could have 
found it alone I know not, but these Red Skins strike a bee- 
line with unswerving certainty. 

I looked anxiously for our party, as I came in. Found 
all there. Spent the eve at the Soldiers tent. Clem & Geo. 
remained with the Officers all night. I go to my wagon 
bed as usual. I hope now we are at the Western end of our 
journey, I am tired of it and desire an early return. 


22nd. 

5th. day. A lovely day. Geo. did not get a good horse, 
& consequently not a good hunt, is not satisfied, & we want 
all to be satisfied. His soldier friend loans him a horse, & 
our party with the Soldiers, Hunter?! for guide, all go out 


21The identity of the “Hunter” is a matter of speculation. Albert 
Green’s letter to his father stated: “The old cavalry man was a 
regular professional hunter, and we were glad to follow his leader- 
ship.” He also referred to him as “the old hunter” and “an old 
soldier of Capt. Spaulding’s company, called by them ‘the Hunter’ 
and ‘the old Corporal.’” 

It has been shown in footnote No. 18 that Captain Spaulding of 
Company C, 2nd Cavalry, was stationed at Camp Cameron. There 
is some evidence that the “Hunter” may have been Colin McRae, a 
cavalryman stationed at Camp Cameron at that time who, according 
to his son, James F. McRae, was a scout and later homesteaded on 
the site of Camp Cameron. 

Who’s Who in Nebraska (Lincoln, 1940), p. 422, contains the 
following reference to McRae: “During this season [1871] a company 
of soldiers was stationed at Camp Cameron about two miles above 
the mouth of Turkey Creek, to guard against Indian attacks. Pat 
Leonard and Colin McRea, members of this company, liked the 
country so well that they staked homesteads and stayed.” 
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without the Indians, except Wm. Wood, & myself. Will has 
a lame leg, & I am satisfied with seeing Buffalo, (hurt at 
least). So we remain in camp, I jobbing around all morning, 
grooming horses, fixing up our boxes, & wagons etc. getting 
things in order for our party are to be back by noon, & 
after dinner, I am glad to feel we shall turn our faces home- 
ward. Our party started out at 7 this morning, it is now 
11, & they come not. I wish it were possible for us to get 
home sooner, but we are according to my rough estimate 
some 300 miles from Nohart by the way we came. Yet we 
will get home a much nearer route. 

After our party went out, the Indians concluded to 
go too, but not together. They, the Indians, are now coming 
in with their ponies, loaded with meat & skins. I am sitting 
on the bank of a deep ravine, a gentle stream runs below me, 
while on all sides are the Indian tents, & women hard at 
work.—I have peaches on the fire stewing; a book beside 
me which I may read when these notes are down. I am 
feeling very desirous to see our crowd come in, as I fear 
them getting lost on these boundless plains, for the general 
appearance of the country is so much alike. 

Later—my fears were not groundless. About 3, all 
came but Geo. & they hoped to find him in camp. Was last 
seen chasing a Buffalo, some 10 miles from camp. About 12 
o’clock in the day. We are very anxious indeed—We ate 
of my dinner while a heavy gust roared above us, it is a 
sad time with our little party now. They go out on a promin- 
ent hill. I take my pony & Glass, & mount another high 
point in hopes that I might see him in his attempt to reach 
camp. 

A dozen Soldiers with the same Hunter that was with 
our party start for the point where he was last seen, night 
comes on & we return to camp. The Lieut. tells a party of 
men to go on that high point & build a fire, he also gave 
instructions, he says to the searching party that if they 
failed in finding Geo. to build a fire on each high point or 
a line of fires on their return; we all at the Lieut. Crego’s 
tent. in eve return to our own with sad feelings, yet my own 
are not so sad as I have the feeling that all would yet be 
well. 


23rd. 

6th. day. The arrangement was that Indians & all 
should canvass the country for Geo. this morning, but 
about the time breakfast was ready, we heard firing at the 
Soldier camp. Report said he had come, Clem said no, but 
soon his presence told us plainly. We gave 3 hurrahs & took 
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him by the hand. I felt like cheering not on my own account, 
near as much as to let the Indians know that he was among 
us, & that we valued each other. 

His story is that he got bewildered, the clouds hiding 
the sun. He took a wrong direction & fortunately came 
across two men (a great wonder indeed). He of course 
could not ask for the camp, but inquired for Turkey Creek, 
expecting to make the Soldier Station his point. Night came 
on him, he tried to light a fire with his revolver & fired one 
load & failed, & as he only had one remaining, did not try it 
again; hitched his horse & then got into a tree where he 
remained all night, not even a vest on him & wet besides. 
In the morning he mounted his horse, steering for the 
Republican & then Turkey Creek. Fortune seemed to favor 
him indeed, & he came against our camp on his way.—I 
do feel as if Providence had been with us this day.—It is 
one to be remembered & for lifetime. This boy had been 
without food for nearly 24 hours & was making his way to 
a point, a day’s ride almost from our camp—may we 
remember with thankful hearts—this camp near Prairie 
dog Creek*? & must be I think in Phillips Co.** Kansas. 

It was about 8 when we bade the Army Officers who 
had been kind to us, & the Indians all farewell. Deroin & 
I on horseback took the lead, followed the main divide down 
near the camp we left on 4th. day, then on off to the left & 
reached the Republican R., about 12—a whole herd of 
Antelope ran off to the left of us as we reached the river; 
Deroin & I soon found an easy grade with a wide point of 
the river, where the water seemed shallow, yet a swift cur- 
rent; while he crossed, I went back & piloted them in; I 
crossed opposite with Albert’s wagon, & No. 1 calling all 
the time for No. 2 wagon to keep to the left, but all went 
right until past the middle, when I became alarmed for 
No. 2 horses. They were almost plunging in the miry sand 
that was so nicely covered with the faultless water. Now 
they stop & every second get deeper & deeper. I hurry 
through as does No. 1. I leap from my pony & run to Albert, 
pull out the doubletree bolt & loudly call for rope. Albert & 
I scarcely spoke yet were working together. We splashed 
back to poor Garry (who in the meantime screamed for 
help, believeing that the whole thing was likely to go down.) 
the rope was quickly used & the bay horses did well, but 
poor Frank was so deep he did not come, & next thing the 


22Prairie Dog Creek flows northeast in Kansas and into the 
Republican River. Its mouth is just above Harlan Dam. 

3Albert L. Green reported that the party hunted in Norton 
County, Kansas, as well as in Phillips County. 
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wagon was almost on top of him, & his two hind legs 
through the spokes of the front wheels. I called to Clem 
to keep his head above water, while the rest of us unhitched 
the grey team-—got his legs out (& sound), ran the wagon 
back & the greys both splashed up while the bays or No. 1 
team pulled out our wagon. Again were we fortunate, all 
was well once more, save some wet pants & boots etc, that 
were on Albert & myself. All the rest got off these cumber- 
some things, but I waited not one second. 

About 1 o’clock, we halted a few minutes, watered our 
horses again, & we ate a few crackers & a little fruit. Then 
drove on to Camp Cameron on Turkey Creek. Here was a 
store for the use of the Soldiers & we got a few needed 
articles, fed our horses here, got a new shoe put on poor 
Frank & about 5 started East again,—Clem taking my pony 
& riding ahead to a house that I spoke of stopping at last 
1st. day, & had a civilized supper prepared for us. We en- 
joyed it much; being late we remained near their house all 
night. I was right in believeing they had seen different times. 


24th. 

This family of J. F. Pugsly claim to have known very 
different times—a pressure, at least a failure in some way 
made him search a western home, where he now no doubt 
will build up a large & beautiful farm.— 

Up early & breakfasted at six, this Republican Valley 
is pretty, but monotonous,—passed one place where 4 or 
5 large houses were built all in one, protected from the 
wild Indians was the reason—reached a little point called 
Red Cloud about 6 in eve, a store & smith shop. We were 
now in a beaten track & have made some 35 miles today. 
Camped on Elm Creek, where we find 2 or 3 parties like 
ourselves putting up for the night. This is a noble little 
stream. 


25th. 

1st. day. I slept on the ground last night & rested well. 
Arose early & breakfasted on stewed (canned) etc., 
started on our homeward journey, had a long drive in the 
middle of the day without water, but at last found some 
which the horses drank, while we had a supply in our keg. 
We are yet on the Republican, soon we leave it, and I hope 
to see the Blue River tonight; at 3 started on, soon the 
track left the river & the valley & bearing up over the hill 
we came onto a great level plain; on & on in the immensity 
of space,—a lovely sabbath day & an enjoyable ride. Did 
not reach the Blue until 9 o’clock, the last few miles I rode 
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in wagon No. 1, Albert’s head in my lap while I drove. Now 
Howard fearing we would not reach the river. I consoled 
him by saying that we will camp this side. 53 miles today. 
Got in too late or else we were too tired or lazy to get 
supper. A cold lunch of cracker, crossed & down the Blue. 


26th. 

2nd. day. Up early again and off by 6,—reached Mer- 
idian, 15 miles by 9, & encamped 6 miles below on the Blue 
for dinner, bathing in the river at noon. 

Camped at night on a hill 4 miles east of Fairbury, 
near a little new well of water. I found a little old tree 
which I chopped up into wood.— 


27th. 

3rd. day. A bright & beautiful day. Started at morn 
at 5 o’clock, struck the old Military road, & followed it 
until we reached Indian Creek, near where we encamped 
the 1st night out from Otoo. Now we merely feed our 
horses & ourselves & put on again as we only have 10 miles 
more. All are anxious to get home,—but we have to leave 
the road—Our Indian guide left us yesterday, & even with 
our compasses we traveled over too much ground this after- 
noon.—Were nearer lost almost within sight of home than 
any time while out—all well at Otoo. 

Tis eve. I am tired, sleepy & old note book, thou mayst 
remember we have had a long tramp together. 


28th. 

4th. Day. Clem, Howard & Geo. engaged Deroin to 
take them to the morning train at Marysville, & they started 
about 3% o’clock. We to bed again & had a good sleep. The 
house really feels close after being in the open air day & 
night for nearly 3 weeks. 

I wrote a little message home last eve, feeling anxious 
to let them know of our safe arrival into civilization again; 
gave it to Howard to put in at some Eastern office We feel 
sorry to thus have our party broken before reaching Nohart 
& too, we wanted & needed Clem there for a day, but letters 
were at Otoo awaiting him which hurried him on to Chicago 
where he was to meet certain parties of his firm, our 
protracted trip causes this rush home ward. About 10 
o’clock, the remaining four of our party start on for Nohart, 
the home for Garry & me, & the point where Albert left 
Sallie, & where a large lot of luggage remains belonging to 
the Phila. Party. Wm. Wood will get it & start on to Phila. 
alone. He scolds a little about thus being left, yet said he 
knew it was best. We reached what we call the half way 
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house by eve, passing through Pawnee City in the after- 
noon, where we got some ice cream. 

This house is the private residence of Thos. Lynch & 
about half way between Otoo & Nohart, also about half 
way between Pawnee City (County town of Pawnee Co.) 
& Salem, a little town on the Nemeha River. 


29th. 


5th. day. The country through here is rapidly being 
turned by the plow, & many very pretty farms do we see, 

When I went through here a few weeks ago, Lynch 
said (in ans. to our inquiries for land) that he had one 
qr.—(quarter) which he would sell. Asked me $1200.00 for 
it. We looked at it & although thought it was cheap, yet 
it was not as smooth as was desirable. 

This morning he asked me if I did not want that price 
of land. I told him I would stick to my offer made 4 weeks 
ago, which was $1000.00 for the qr. 

Well, he says, “I want to build my barn this summer. 
I have a good house, & that amount will let me go ahead 
with my barn. I will see my wife,” and so he did. Wife 
says to do as he likes, & the result is I am to meet him at 
the Co. Town, Falls City, tomorrow week to settle matters 
all up. 

This land reaches within 1% miles of Humbolt, a thriv- 
ing little town on the Nemeha, & into which the Atchison 
& Neb. R. R. will soon run.— 

We left Lynch’s about 7 o’clock, arrived at Falls City 
in time for dinner. Here one of our grey horses was very 
sick, not Frank this time, but Fannie; colic or bits seemed 
to be the trouble. After giving her several doses of medicine, 
with no favorable results, & still she would paw & roll & 
lay,—I then used turpentine freely, which seemed to set 
her frantic almost. I told Garry I thought if she was put 
on the road home it would be better for her,—& so we 
started on. I told Albert he & Will might as well go on & 
Garry & I would come slowly & bring Fanny if possible.— 
I have been deeply worried about this mare, really feeling 
that she was in a fair way to die; & what would be Thos. 
feelings to see his pet matched team broken, but our Fanny 
gets better & we arrive at Nohart soon after Albert. I 
rejoice to get home again & feel that I have had enough 
of Buffalo hunting to last a life time even if I live to be 100. 

Found all well & glad to welcome us back. A round 
dozen of friendly letters awaited me, besides some business 
notes. The latter I gave 1st attention to, then went up stairs 
where I could be entirely alone, enjoyed this reading much. 


ee 
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Well, our trip is over & I am glad. I am not sorry that 
I went. I have had a rich experience, a rare one, travelled 
some 600 miles & spent more time than I had thought for; 
& I have thought many times if I had known all, I would 
not have gone, yet now I am not inclined to regret it. The 
Buffalo will ere long be a rare animal, but this country may 
still feel glad to have a few as they make ample food for 
the Western settlers. We have brought some meat home 
with us & I expected to send some East, but everything has 
been so hurried since our arrival home, & Clem not coming 
has made me let it go uncared for. Three weeks from my 
razor has given me a blacker face than I ever had before, 
& I almost doubt whether I shall clear it all off very soon 
or not. Tomorrow morn Will starts away, & soon Albert & 
Sallie will leave us for their Otoo home. He, poor boy, is 
tired & needs rest. May this trip live as a novel phase of my 
life, is all I can ask, yet there was much to enjoy—many 
funny little things that I failed to note & many moments 
when the mind was led in contemplation of the vastness of 
our country & the near future when all this — that 
now lays vacant will be made echo to the clatter of machinery 
& the busy din of active life—yes, land that has only known 
the wild beasts & Indians, from both of which we have 
been preserved from danger, & I hope we may appreciate 
the favor, for truly we have been in their country. 

This ends my trip, now I go to work & my notes 
assume a different type. 


Extracts From Letter Written By Albert L. Green To His Father 
After Return From Buffalo Hunt In 1871. 


——old Walker, a big, roughlooking, good natured fellow, but 
a fast runner got his temper up on the first charge. He rushed at 
the herd as if in a phrensy, and along in a van of giddy indian 
ponies he seemed ambitious to surpass them all, quite forgetting 
that his rider was not accustomed to the steeple chase. On, on, the 
wild charge they made, dust flew like the cannons smoke. Buffaloes 
reeled and fell, on every side but on the wild scene passed, on and 
on beyond the near horizon. In an hour the herd and their pursuers 
and killers were passed from sight of the vicinity of the attack. 
Then followed old men with burden ponies to gather the skins of 
the slain. The first attack I made on a herd was particularly interest- 
ing to me. Mounted on old Walker and armed with a Winchester rifle 
I accompanied a party of about 100 Indians. We made a detour of 
about ten miles and closed on the herd. Before making the attack 
we passed within easy range of a herd of elk but did not shoot at 
them for fear of alarming the buffaloes. Wolves also went scooting 
over the hills but we took no notice of them. Antelopes scudded 
along the prairie ridges but we did not give them a chase for nobler 
game was awaiting us. Every tree (trees are only found along creeks 
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and rivers) was rubbed smooth and scattered with hair, showing 
that it had served as a scratching post. After an hours ride we with- 
drew from the ravines and took to a draw that lead to the high 
prairies. As we neared the top of it we could see the burley 
monsters moving about by the hundreds, the ponies snuffed the air 
at a signal the troop started on a full charge. The dust was darken- 
ing, the noise bewildering, the excitement thrilling. 

Walker carried me through the wild tumult like the brave old 
bony charger that he was. Each man singled his victim and followed 
him up, over sloughs, over ravines, over hollows, the roughest and 
most dangerous track seeming to be chosen by the pursued. I 
singled out a monstrous old bull and the chase that he led me was 
neither short nor over smooth ground, down declivities he could leave 
Walker far in the rear, but in ascending a heavy grade Walker 
could gain on him. And when Walker, after a chase of a couple of 
miles came along side, and the old giant wheeled toward us for an 
assault, a few well directed bullets from my rifle laid him low. 


Say what you please about the “unwieldy form” of the buffalo, 
they are built for speed despite their big heads and heavy haunches. 
What they overreach in weigh in their fore quarters they lack in 
their hind ones. Their run is a heavy gallop, and it is not every 
horse that can come near matching them in speed. Well, after 
accomplishing the destruction of the giant old bull I cut out his 
tongue and began to look around for more game. Soon I spied 
another bull speeding off in the direction of a distant herd that looked 
like a dark blotch near the horizon. I immediately gave chase. No 
Indians or anybody else were in sight. ...a long chase over very rough 
ground gave the old bull the advantage. Walker nearly went head 
over heels in going down some steep places and nearly fell over 
backwards in going up others, but the old bull glided down steeps 
like a streak and climbed hills with an energy which was clearly 
the result of desperation. His tongue lolled out, He showed such 
perseverence that I pitied him and gave up chasing him although 
not so much that I pitied him as because I saw the chase was hopeless. 
I dismounted and allowed my old steed to rest awhile after which 
I saw another Buff. gliding over the plain as fast as he could carry 
himself. Walker seemed refreshed and inspired at the sight. I sprang 
upon him and away he bounded in pursuit] a long chase that differed 
from the previous one in no important particulars brought me within 
fighting distance. Shot after shot seemed to strike unheeded until 
one more skillfully directed brought him to the earth; and I was out 
of ammunition. Soon after shooting this bull a fine elk came within 
easy rifle range, but of course I could not give him my compliments 
as warmly as I could have wished. He shook his head at me, as 
though to say, “Good day”, and bounded away over the ridge. I now 
began to think of returning to camp, but hardly knew in what 
direction to start. I looked at my compass and struck out. Soon I 
met an Indian to whom I gave the buffalo which I had last killed. 
He appeared to be afraid to remain alone to skin it, and wished me 
to stay with him. He said that Cheyennes were around and would 
kill him. Of course this statement somewhat alarmed me. I told the 
Indian that my ammunition was exhausted, at which he seemed very 
much alarmed. I knew we were on the hunting ground of the hostile 
and warlike Cheyennes but I had not supposed that there were any 
in our immediate vicinity. The Otoes seemed to have reason to believe 
that there were. The soldiers were encamped 20 miles north of us 
and their presence had kept the hostile bands some what back. 
Fortunately for me the enemy did not appear and after some delay 
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we reached camp without losing our scalps. Old Walker carried the 
tongues of my victims dangling at his bridle bit, and despite getting 
his nose and chops bloodied he preserved his usual good nature. Our 
camping place on that day was the site of an old Sioux camp, they 
had probably occupied it only a few days before. The Otoes told me 
that on a previous visit to that locality they found a battle had been 
fought between the Indians & soldiers and several dead Indians were 
found on the hill (this was last year). As I came into camp I felt 
the want of ammunition when a flock of gobbling wild turkeys 
crossed my path. 





The next day the white men of our party to the number of seven, 

including Clem Biddle, Gen. Geo. Zinn, William and Howard Wood, 
an Old Soldier of Capt. Spaulding’s Com. of Cavalry, called by them 
“the hunter,” Garry Lightfoot and myself started on a buffalo hunt 
on our own account. The Old Cavalry man was a regular professional 
hunter, and we were glad to follow his leadership. We struck across 
the country towards the Solomon river; passed herds of buffalo 
scattered thinly over the country I saw antelope darting along and 
timber patches where there smaller game was lurking. but we turned 
neither to the right hand nor the left. The old hunter seemed to have 
an idea in his head, and we felt satisfied to follow him. 
Towards midday when we had ridden about 20 miles, or nearly that 
distance, we saw the chalky cliffs of the Solomon, glistening like 
mines of silver in the sunlight. Along its clear waters a belt of timber 
shielded it from the heat, and on either side a broad meadow 
stretched for miles away. Here and there herds of buffalo were quietly 
grazing, as we gazed upon the scene that lay spread out before 
us, it required no great stretch of the imagination to picture a valley 
peopled and tilled. We would see, in the glistening white rocks beyond 
the river what we could imagine to be cities and dwellings of civilized 
men, and in the herds so quietly grazing below us, we could behold 
the herdsman’s wealth. But how different the reality.... 

Following our leader we descended into the valley and cautiously 
approached a herd of buffaloes. They soon scented us and were off. 
A lively chase of a couple of miles brought us within rifle range of 
them. I dont remember how many we killed, but I do remember that 
the day was intensely warm and the nearest water fit for drinking 
was in the river several miles off....Several of us were suffering 
acutely with thirst, water we must have, Our horses would be too 
tired to carry us back to camp if we rode them to the river which was 
ir opposite direction from camp....Soon we found a shallow pool of 
warm muddy water; the buffaloes had stood in it for weeks, the sun 
had blazed down on it for years, it was too muddy to wash hands 
in and too warm for a pleasant bath, full of wigglewaggles and filth, 
and enough to cause a vomit if in ordinary times administered for 
that purpose. We were only too glad to wade into it and drink a few 
hatsful. After killing some buffaloes we secured the meat that we 
wanted and commenced hunting up our party....Gen Zinn could not 
be found. We searched around for him until the waning afternoon 
warned us that it was time to be getting towards camp and thinking 
that he might have gone in ahead of us we started in.... during our 
trip back my ponies saddle turned around on her belly frightenig 
her (I left old Walker in camp to rest this trip) Shortly before 
reaching camp a tremendous storm came up; lightening and thunder 
in fearful quantities and driving rain signaled our entry into camp. 
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Here we found Mordecai and Garry awaiting us but our friend Zinn 
had not put in his appearance. Poor fellow where could he be. It 
was almost frightful to contemplate, being lost nearly 20 miles from 
camp in storm without compass or sun to guide, and in a land of 
hostile sa . Clem offered a reward of 50 dollars to the Indian 
who would find him, and several started out. Soon we sent word to 
the soldiers and a squad led by the old Corporal who had hunted with 
us, started out on the search. A rainy disagreeable night passed. ... 
and a gloomy morning succeeded but still no appearance of our lost 
comrade. ... Surely the wild Indians must have gobbled him, or else 
his horse must have fallen on him. The search must be kept up.... 
all were gloomy and sad, when all of a sudden a great joy flashed 
upon us like a meteor. Zinn was coming into camp—coming alone and 
looking rather droopy, but, nevertheless cheerful and denying that 
he was badly lost. He acknowledged that the camp was lost, and told 
us that he had lodged during the night in the limbs of a tree. As he 
had eaten nothing since the morning before it may be supposed that 
his appetite was as good as usual. 











PETER JANSEN: A NEBRASKA PIONEER 


BY D. PAUL MILLER 


ETER Jansen was a politician, colonizer, farmer, diplo- 

mat, traveler, and founder of a town named in his 

honor. He was born in the town of Berdjansk, South 
Russia, March 21, 1852, and died in 1923. He was the per- 
son who was perhaps most responsible for the early Mennon- 
ite colonists settling in Nebraska. In the early days he was 
a capable representative of his people—the Mennonites— 
to the railroad companies and also to the government. He 
became prominent in local, state, and national affairs, yet 
always remained a true friend to people in the common 
walks of life. 

He lived on his ranch home located three miles east 
and one mile north of the present site of Jansen village. 
Jansen is six miles east of Fairbury, the county seat of 
Jefferson County, Nebraska. Peter Jansen purchased a 
section and a half of land with the savings he accumulated 
while managing his father’s farm. On his newly acquired 
land he erected buildings and planted trees; he had a good 
orchard, a large front yard, and an artificial pond. In late 
summer, 1882, he, with his newly acquired wife, occupied 
this place which was later to become popularly known as 
the “Jansen Ranch.” 

On the ranch Mr. Jansen specialized in sheep-raising. 
In the beginning, the sheep were herded on the open prai- 
ries. With this open prairie grazing method feed was abun- 
dant and cheap, and sheep raising was a prosperous enter- 
prise. As settlers continued to move into the area, fences 








D. Paul Miller, an instructor in sociology at Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Wayne, published an article on the 
town of Jansen in the June issue of this magazine. 
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were set up; by 1890 grazing in the open prairies became 
almost impossible. Jansen then changed from “raising” to 
“fattening” sheep. 

Sheep were brought from the West, sometimes from 
as far west as Oregon, in the fall of the year. They were 
fed corn, oats, and hay in the winter, were shorn in the 
spring, and then were shipped to Chicago. In their big years 
the Jansen ranch handled from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand sheep. In the record season they fattened 25,800 head." 

Peter Jansen summarizes the extent of his sheep busi- 
ness in a letter to the editor of the Fairbury Journal. This 
letter is headed by the editor’s title, “Peter’s Valedictory.” 
In the letter he states: 


During the 35 years since I came to Jefferson 
County and started raising and fattening sheep I have 
handled over 350,000 head, shipping a great many as far 
west as Oregon. I have shipped into my feed lots at 
Jansen and on the home place as high as a hundred 
double-deck cars in the fall, shipping out a hundred 
and twenty in the spring, the increase being caused by 
the gain weight and the wool. 

The sheep consumed over a million bushels of corn, 
about 35,000 tons of rough feed, besides oil cake and 
bran. 

In all of these shipping operations I have been 
lucky enough not to lose a single man nor even had a 
bad accident. 

I have produced and shipped during this period over 
a million pounds of wool... 

When I look back over my 35 years career in 
Jefferson County, I have abundant reasons to feel 
thankful. I have made a good many mistakes, like all 
mortals, but I hope they were mistakes of the head and 
not the heart. . .2 


Peter Jansen became a staunch Republican early in 
his experiences in Nebraska and remained a Republican to 
the end. He was an advocate of the “gold standard,” and 








1Memoirs of Peter Jansen, The Record of a Busy Life, An Auto- 
biography (Published by the author, Beatrice, Nebraska, 1921), p. 52. 

2The Fairbury Journal, a newspaper published weekly in Fair- 
bury, Jefferson County, Nebraska, from the year 1895 to the present 
time. The exact issue in which this appeared is not certain. The 
letter is dated February 5, 1909, and is addressed to Bill Cramb 
who was at that time editor of the Journal. This clipping is in the 
“Jansen Collection,” Bethel College Historical Library, North New- 
ton, Kansas. 
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a supporter and personal friend of President William 
McKinley. A statement from his Memoirs indicates his 
political views quite clearly. It was made in regard to the 
Cleveland Administration which came into power in 1893. 


For over a year we have had genuine democratic 
times; banks failing right and left; business failures 
doubled; money scarce, high and hard to get on the best 
of collateral; factories shut down; freight cars idle... 
and the worst is yet to come. 


His first experiences in political activity began shortly 
after his arrival in America. He and his father arrived in 
Canada in 1873 where they immediately devoted themselves 
to the task of preparing for the arrival of more immigrants 
from Russia. In 1874, he and his father had an interview 
with President Grant regarding public lands that might be 
available to large bodies of Mennonites. They were cor- 
dially received by the President and in turn were introduced 
to General Custer, who told them of the Indians and un- 
settled conditions in the West. In 1884 Jansen was chosen 
as alternate delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago, at which time James G. Blaine was nomin- 
ated on the fourth ballot. In 1888 his neighbors in Jefferson 
County elected him, without his knowledge, to the office of 
justice of the peace. In 1896 he was delegate-at-large to the 
Republican National Convention which nominated William 
McKinley. Jansen was elected to the state legislature, repre- 
senting the Thirty-Fourth District, in 1898. In 1899 Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed him United States Commissioner 
to the Paris Exposition to be held in 1900. When McKinley 
was assassinated in 1901, Mr. Jansen was delegated by 
Governor Mickey to represent Nebraska at his funeral. In 
1904 he represented Nebraska at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis and in 1910 was elected to the 
state senate.* Jansen assumed the responsibilities of these 


3Jansen, op. cit., p. 61. 

4This information was compiled from various sources including 
newspapers, magazines, and Jansen’s Memoirs. See in particular The 
Lincoln Sunday Joural and Star, August 2, 1936, Sections C and D, 
p. 8; and, Mennonite Life, an illustrated quarterly magazine pub- 
lished rf Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas, October, 1947 issue, 
p. 41, ff. 
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various roles and performed them in a very capable and 
determined manner. In controversial issues he stood by what 
he believed, even if that required standing alone. 

While in the senate Jansen made a blistering attack 
on the liquor interests when a “county option” bill came up 
for consideration in 1911. He favored county option and 
wished to eliminate the liquor interests from state politics. 
Excerpts from his speech are as follows: 


I want to eliminate the pernicious influence of the 
brewers in our state politics; they are becoming more 
obnoxious than the railroads ever were. 

We had a strong man in the governor’s chair; a 
man, although a democrat, who had the courage of his 
convictions, and who, in spite of the threats of my 
friends from Omaha placed his signature under the 
eight o’clock closing act. What was the result? The liquor 
interests got his scalp, as they said they would, and (I 
blush to say it) by the aid of the republicans, nominated 
Dahlman and would have elected him if he had been 
sober enough to stay at home. 

What did they do to that former idol of democracy, 
William Jennings Bryan, when he saw the need of 
delivering the democratic party from the demon of rum? 
Why, they simply eliminated him from politics and 
relegated him to Texas. 

They claim county option is a step toward state- 
wide prohibition, and I hope to God it is. But in the same 
breath they tell us that prohibition does not prohibit 
and that more liquor is sold in prohibition states than 
logic! that have not this law. Mark their convincing 
ogic! 

Before God and this honorable body, I impeach the 
saloon. I charge it with the murder of the bodies and 
souls of innumerable thousands. I charge it with being 
the cause of almost all crime, almost all poverty, and 
almost all the ignorance afflicting our land. 

Gentlemen: I implore you for the sake of the fair 
name of our glorious state; for the sake of the thousands 
of wives and children whose husbands and fathers 
squander their hard-earned wages in squalid, reeking 
saloons; for the sake of generations still unborn—yes 
on behalf of the sacred memory of your mothers, vote 
for this bill. I VOTE “AYE.”"5 


In the election of 1912, Jansen lost the senatorial race 
to his Democratic opponent. His reactions to the loss are 
well expressed in an open letter to the paper. Parts of this 
letter are quoted below. 


5This speech was printed in the Beatrice Daily Sun, February 9, 
1911. (The “option bill” was defeated by a vote of 17 to 16.) 
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PETER JANSEN 


It seems fashionable at this season for defeated 
candidates to issue what you might call “post-mortem” 
statements, giving the why and wherefore of their de- 
feat. The only real reason I attribute mine to, is that I 
lacked a few votes. But after all, I find myself in very 
distinguished company. 

However, I desire to thank my many friends for 
their loyal support and to assure them that I deeply 
appreciate their efforts on my behalf; their friendship 
is worth more to me than any paltry honor I might have 
obtained. 

As is generally known, sickness in my family pre- 
vented me from making an aggressive personal cam- 
paign. I did not attend a single political meeting, nor 
did I attempt to make a single political speech, and 
under these circumstances, to be beaten by a few votes 
out of some 7,500 in the district is certainly nothing to 
be ashamed of. 

... As I never expect to run for office again but 
hope to fight in the ranks of the Republican party for 
many years to come, it may be permissible to shortly 
analyze the recent campaign from my viewpoint. 

My own defeat is of no importance whatever as it 
matters little to the country at large who represents this 
district in the Nebraska senate. However, the same con- 
ditions which caused it, were obtained in an aggravated 
degree throughout the country. 

Well has it been said of the new party that it was 
conceived in personal ambition, born in malice and nour- 
ished on misrepresentation. The selfish ambition of one 
man to whom the republican party had vouchsafed all 
the honors any mortal can desire and prompted by his 
hatred towards an erstwhile friend who would not be 
dictated to, will cause a revolution of the economic 
policy of this country and may bring about nation-wide 
commercial disaster. 

He was ably seconded by a lot of ambitious dema- 
gogues and politicians, who hoodwinked the American 
people under a mask of religious rant and stood at 
Armageddon until the prospective offices faded away 
November 5th. [Jansen here refers to Theodore Roosevelt 
and his third party in the election of 1912.] 

In reading Governor Aldrich’s “statement of defeat,” 
I find a grain of truth in what he says about the church 
people and their spasmodic efforts to do good at the 
polls. Two years ago they gave me their support be- 
cause I stood for a certain moral issue; I have not 
changed one whit as far as this. issue is concerned, but 
because I would not take orders from a few local “2x4 
scant” politicians, while in the senate, these demagogues, 
who called themselves “Christians,” but in truth care 
not a rap for principles of any kind, succeeded in alien- 
ating a portion of this vote from me. At the primary 
last spring these saints (7?) brought out a candidate for 
senator who both in practice and theory is diametrically 
opposed to the issue which they declared paramount 
two years ago. 
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It will be mighty interesting to watch the future 
antics of these local statesmen, who, according to their 
own story, played so important a part in shaping the 
destinies of this nation at the Chicago convention. If 
they are sincere and consistent they will remain at 
Armageddon and battle for the Lord, but according to 
last reports the prospects for a pie counter in that 
locality have disappeared since November 5th, and it is 
my guess that we will see them crawling back under 
the republican tent flap looking perfectly innocent. 

Thanking my friends again, I am very sincerely, 
Peter Jansen.® 


Peter Jansen was antagonistic toward Theodore Roose- 
velt, particularly during the campaign and after the 1912 
election. In his Memoirs he states: “Theodore Roosevelt 
delivered the Republican party bodily into the hands of the 
Democrats, and I was defeated for a re-election by thirty 
votes out of a total of seventy-five hundred in the two 
counties of Gage and Pawnee.’”’ 

A rather humorous incident occurred to Jansen during 
one of his political campaigns. When he was campaigning 
for the office of state legislator in 1898, he went around in 
the community making speeches in school houses. At the 
close of the meeting he would shake hands and pass out 
cigars to the people as they filed out. On one such occasion 
a stout old lady was in line, and as she approached Jansen 
she lowered her hand and with a forceful swing slapped 
the bottom of the box of cigars, knocking it from Jansen’s 
hand and scattering cigars in every direction, shouting 
angrily, “That much for your dirty Republican cigars.” 
Later, Jansen would jokingly comment on the assistance he 
had received on one occasion when distributing his cigars.® 

During his prosperous years, Jansen was compared by 
some writers with “James J. Hill and other great North 
Western business luminaries.” This was indicated in a news 
story reprinted from The Daily Providence of Vancouver, 
British Columbia and reprinted in one of the local papers. 
It stated that Peter Jansen was vice-president of the Frazer 
Lumber Company in Canada and that a steamship was 


6Taken from the Beatrice Daily Sun. The news story was dated 
November .11, 1912. 

TPeter Jansen, op. cit., p. 60. 

8]bid., p. 62. 
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named “Senator Jansen” in his honor. The news article was 
entitled, “GEE WHIZ—SOMEBODY HOLD PETER.”® 
In 1921, sixty-two young Russian refugees were de- 
tained at Ellis Island, New York, and it seemed almost 
certain that they would be deported. Jansen intervened, 
and through his political connections and influence he was 
able to contact the President and numerous senators and 
representatives, some of whom were his personal friends. 
It is said that largely through the influence and negotiations 
of Jansen the young men were granted permission to stay.'® 
Jansen was urged at various times by his political 
friends to become a candidate for state governor. Because of 
his pronounced opposition to the state militia, he refused 
to seek this honor. There was also the factor that he was 
opposed to the death penalty which the governor was re- 
quired at times to execute. Thus, Jansen’s personal scruples 
prevented him from submitting to the wish of his party 
so far as becoming a candidate for governor was concerned. 
When Jansen was at the International Exposition in 
Europe, he visited his homeland in Russia. As a special 
envoy of the United States he visited Moscow. When he 
presented his credentials to DeWitte, the Premier of Russia, 
the Premier remained standing, intimating thus that the 
interview was to be brief. When Mr. Jansen approached 
him with a dignified salutation in the Russian language, the 
Premier was surprised and asked him how he had learned 
the language. Jansen replied that he was a native of Russia 
and was exiled when twenty years old. DeWitte then said, 
“How can a Russian exile come back to this country as a 
special representative of the great government of the United 
States?” Jansen, knowing DeWitte to be liberal, replied, 
“Because of our free institutions under which any man may 





®*This is taken from a newspaper clipping in the “Jansen Col- 
lection,” Bethel College Historical Library, North Newton, Kansas. 
There is no identification or clue as to the source or date it appeared 
in the local paper. It appeared in the above-mentioned Canadian 
paper Saturday, June 19, year not indicated. 

10From The Mennonite (Berne, Indiana: The Mennonite Book 
Concern), June 12, 1923, p. 4. 
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become whatever he has the power to become.” DeWitte 
pointed to a chair, and the interview lasted two hours.” 

Jansen never lost the “common touch,” as the following 
description attests: 


“He walked with men in the high places in America 
and with the nobility of Europe; yet was always one 
with the people in the common walks of life and true 
to his faith.”!2 


In the College of Agriculture Hall of Fame farm meet- 
ing in 1937, tribute was paid to Peter Jansen. In the speech 
made in his behalf the closing words were: “I find that his 
life and works are summed up best perhaps in a critical 
sentence contained in an article written by a member of 
his church... The writer said ‘For his soul’s salvation he 


had little time.’ ’”’* 

In an editorial comment in the Fairbury paper, the 
editor summarized the activities of Peter Jansen, pointing 
out that he preferred to give credit to a man while he was 
still living and could appreciate it, and stated: 


When Peter dies others may pronounce fulsome 
eulogies, but not yours truly... 

There is a great moral in Peter Jansen’s life. It is a 
simple moral and has been couched in rather profane 
language by no less person than Robert Louis Stevenson: 
“Anyway, I did my damndest.’’!4 


11This interview was described by E. S. Bayard in the column 
entitled “Down the Pike” which appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Farmer (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc.), 
February 12, 1944, 

12A description of Peter Jansen taken from The Lincoln Sunday 
Journal and Star, August 2, 1936, Sections C and D, p. 3. This article 
features the Golden Anniversary Celebration of Jansen, Nebraska. 

13The Lincoln Star, January 5, 1937. This was a front page 
article which included a picture of Peter Jansen. 

14The Fairbury Journal. This is part of W. F. Cramb’s editorial 
in the February 1, 1897 issue. 











The Custer Myth: A Source Book of Custeriana. By W. A. 
Graham. (Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1953. 
xxii + 413 pp. Illustrations and index. $10.00.) 


The Battle of the Little Bighorn, June 25-26, 1876, is 
undoubtedly the most publicized event in the history of the 
trans-Mississippi West, with the possible exception of the 
California Gold Rush or the dastardly shooting of Wild Bill 
Hickock by that scoundrel, Jack McCall. It will be an 
unhappy year for western history fans when the presses 
fail to issue at least one book on “the Custer Massacre.” 
In a normal year there are several. The Custer Myth keeps 
the exciting old tradition—and the joyful controversy— 
going full tilt. 

This book, compiled by one of the most stalwart Custer 
experts, is not intended to be the “book to end all books” 
on the subject. It is merely advertised as “the source book 
to end all source books” on the subject. Even that claim is 
doubtful. 

The Battle of the Little Bighorn was not among the 
most decisive battles in the world. The major decisions 
regarding treatment of the Indians, of whom the Sioux 
were the most pestiferous and durable, had already been 
made before Custer rode out on his charger from Fort 
Abraham Lincoln to capture new laurels. It just happens 
that this encounter was highly dramatic and highly shock- 
ing to a nation which had begged the Indian question ever 
since Pocohontas interceded for Captain John Smith. It 
accelerated the final humiliation and mopping up of the 
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Plains Indians, and it ensured the halo of immortality for 
the glamorous “boy general.” It also launched a debate 
which has been going on now for over seventy-five years 
and should be good for another seventy-five, at least 

Was Custer a military genius of the first magnitude or 
was he a psychotic who would be rejected today by his 
draft board? Was Major Reno a coward or was he doing 
the best he could considering the fact that he suddenly 
found himself outnumbered by angry Indians at the ratio 
of about twenty to one? Did Custer violate his orders or 
was he acting within the latitude of their ambiguity? Did 
Sitting Bull actually direct the fight or did he sweat it 
out in his tepee? The final answers to these and a hundred 
other intriguing questions will not be found in Colonel 
Graham’s bulky volume; what the reader will find is a 
delightful array of first-hand evidence and testimony from 
which, like the Bible, he can readily formulate his own 
theories, finding ample proof for anything that may fit 
his preconceptions. 

Colonel Graham has made a career of Custeriana. His 
Story of the Little Bighorn (1926) is regarded as one of 
the most competent works on the subject. In 1951 he pub- 
lished the Official Record of the Reno Court of Inquiry, 
the nineteenth century equivalent, in some respects, of the 
recent Army-McCarthy hearings. 

“Myth” is the proper word in the title. The affair has 
long since passed from the realm of scholarly inquiry into 
folklore. Despite his objectivity, even Graham succumbs 
to one of the minor myths on this subject. Maurice Frink, 
in the Westerners Brand Book for April 1954, points out 
that Graham errs in his statement that more has been 
written on the Custer battle than on the somewhat bloodier 
and more significant Battle of Gettysburg. The Library 
of Congress, which has a fairly good collection, reports that 
material on Gettysburg outweighs material on the Little 
Bighorn by 4 to 1. 

Come on you Custer fans, sound the cavalry charge! 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
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Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the United States Army 
in the Development of the Northwest, 1815-1860. By 
Francis Paul Prucha. (Madison: The State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1953. xii + 263 pp. Notes, bib- 
liography, and index. $4.00.) 


Behind this book lies a sound concept. Instead of nar- 
rating a series of unique events, few of them intrinsically 
important, the author has attempted to distill from data 
buried in numerous accounts some useful generalizations. 
The book fails to exhaust the possibilities and the promise 
of the subtitle, but it nevertheless makes new contributions 
to our knowledge of the operations of the Army. 

The author has undertaken to describe the varied ac- 
tivities engaged in by Army units based in the area that 
comprises Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and northern IIli- 
nois in the period from 1815 to 1860. The earlier years, when 
the posts were most active and when policy was emerging 
from experience, are rightly emphasized. Prucha’s story 
is essentially a description of life at garrison level and 
might even be described as a composite history of the dozen 
forts in the region. There, after all, the soldiers spent 
most of their time. Little space is given to legislative or 
executive decision, but we get an excellent report of day- 
to-day life. Road building, construction and repair of forts, 
wood-cutting, and farming occupied far more time than 
military operations. The use of enlisted men, recruited in 
the East, for nonmilitary tasks gave the Army a pool of 
manpower comparable on the frontier only to the ordered 
enterprise of the Mormons. 

One of the virtues of this book is the analysis of the 
economic effects in frontier areas of Army spending. Army 
posts provided a local cash outlet for goods and services 
where other markets were limited or nonexistent, and pay- 
ments undoubtedly stimulated the economy. We need com- 
parable studies for other sections. In Nebraska and Mis- 
souri, for example, the effects of the depression following 
the panic of 1857 were, I think, considerably diminished 
by the hiring of civilians and the purchase of stock and 
fodder for the 1858 expedition against the Mormons. Prucha 
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might also have mentioned the fact that the flow of hard 
money from the purse of the quartermaster supplied a 
sound currency where it was scarce. 

A second valuable contribution of this book is the 
discussion of the work of the Army in repressing intrusion 
on Indian lands and trespass on the public lands. Prucha’s 
is the best account of land policing by the Army, but the 
whole subject needs further investigation. The creation of 
the Department of the Interior in 1849 and the transfer of 
the Indian Office to that agency is evidently unknown to 
the author. The Indian Office continued to call on the Army 
to evict intruders, but the division of authority caused con- 
flict. To understand the controversies relating to the pro- 
tection of public and Indian lands it is perhaps necessary 
to set the local operations in the larger context of congres- 
sional debate and opinion. 


Oberlin College Thomas LeDuc 


Stories on Stone: A Book of American Epitaphs. By Charles 
L. Wallis. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
xv + 272 pp. Bibliography, index, and illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


The beauty of cemeteries in the United States was 
commented upon by British visitors a century ago. Photo- 
graphs of the period show a good taste in landscaping and 
a care of the parklike grounds which appeal to us today 
although our burial customs now are more simple and im- 
personal. What today seems to have been an obsession 
with death and burial in our ancestors may be accounted 
for in part by the prevalence of pestilences and the desire 
to soften the shock of frequent deaths in a family. 

Charles L. Wallis, in Stories on Stone: A Book of 
American Epitaphs, recognizes and points up the phases 
of our life which cemetery epitaphs reveal. “The study of 
epitaphs,” he states in his foreword, “includes local and 
national history, biography, literature, religion, social be- 
havior, and folklore.” 
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He has divided his selections into twenty-seven groups 
or short chapters. The first, “American Stone Shadows,” 
begins with the epitaph of a Mayflower Pilgrim who died 
in 1692 in Salem, Massachusetts, and carries through the 
periods of our history to Wendell L. Willkie, who died in 
1944 and whose marker in East Hills Cemetery, Rushville, 
Indiana, is inscribed with quotations from. his campaign 
speeches of that year. 

“Farewell to Arms,” the second group, begins with 
the epitaph of General Braddock, who died in 1755 during 
the French and Indian War, and ends with the description 
of the burial on foreign soil of the three sons of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, killed in action in American wars. 

“Home Is the Sailor” shows that for more than two 
hundred years there appeared variations of an appropriate 
epitaph for seamen like that of James Barnerd, buried in 
1768 in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, New York: 


Tho Boisterous Winds and Neptuns 
Waves have Tost me Too and Fro 
By Gods Decree you plainly see 

I am harboured here below. 


The record of Capt. Joseph R. Walker on a gravestone 
in Alhambra Cemetery, Martinez, California, is typical of 
those who blazed western trails. The chapter “O Pioneers!” 
includes it: 


Capt. Joseph R. Walker 
Born in Roan Co. Tenn. 
Dec. 13, 1798 
Emigrated to Mo. 1819 
To New Mexico 1820 
Rocky Mountains 1832 
California 1833 
Camped at Yosemite Nov. 13, 18338 
Died Oct. 27, 1876 
AE 77 ys 10 ms & 14 ds 


“Out Where the West Begins” has the graveyard 
stories of many who died unnatural deaths, the inscrip- 
tions sometimes “lost among the ruins of ghost towns.” 
Quoted are epitaphs from Boothill cemeteries—the burial 
places of those who died with their boots on—at Tombstone, 
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Arizona; Dodge City, Kansas; Deadwood, South Dakota; 
Carson City, Nevada; and others. 

The “unlocated epitaph” quoted in this chapter by Mr. 
Wallis from a San Diego newspaper is at Sparta Diggings, 
California, according to future (publication of the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce), February 1950, which 
printed the epitaph : 


Here lies the body of Jeems Humbrick 
who was accidentally shot 
on the bank of the pacus river 
by a young man 
He was accidentally shot with one of 
the large colt’s 
revolvers with no stopper for the cock 
to rest on it 
was one of the old fasion kind brass 
mounted and of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 


“Sermons in Stone” illustrates the ubiquitous moraliz- 
ing which one would expect. The lines are often variants 
of didactic epitaphs which have appeared for more than 
three centuries on tombstones throughout the English- 
speaking world. “Making epitaphs” was a parlor pastime 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and a popular theme would 
appear in many versions. 

“The Course of True Love” reveals that many men 
had five, six, or even seven wives, each dying in her early 
twenties at childbirth or worn out with pioneer privation 
and toil. One widow, however, had buried five husbands. 

Mr. Wallis has prepared two useful indexes: an index 
of names and an index of places. The reader can thus find 
whether his favorite epitaphs—tridiculous or sublime—have 
been included and can take up with the author the matter 
of including them in later editions if they have been omitted. 

Four references to Nebraska persons and places are 
found in Stories on Stones. In the chapter “Written with 
an Iron Pen” the description of the funeral pile of the 
poet Joaquin Miller, who died in 1913, aged 74, is quoted 
from Joaquin Miller, Literary Frontiersman, written by 
Dr. Martin S. Peterson while he was a member of the 
English Department of the University of Nebraska. 
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The grave of George Heady, who died in 1937, aged 
87, in Greenwood Cemetery, Wayne, Nebraska, is marked 
at his request by a meteorite which he found in his youth. 

Gering, Nebraska, is mentioned because of recent 
years a proposed railroad route was altered so as to leave 
undisturbed the grave of a woman who died while crossing 
the plains with her people. A half-sunken wagon wheel, 
inscribed “Rebecca West, aged 50 years” marked her burial 
place in 1852, but there is now a monument erected by her 
descendants. 

The chapter on “A Word or Two for Mother” ends 
with the epitaph of Caroline Morton at Wyuka Cemetery, 
Nebraska City: 


Caroline 
Wife of J. Sterling Morton 
Died at Arbor Lodge 
June 29, 1881, aged 47 years 
She was the Mother of 
Joy, Paul, Mark and Carl Morton. 


University of Nebraska Mamie J. Meredith 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legisla- 
tive act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. In performing its impor- 
tant function, it solicits the aid of all public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly anxious to secure valuable records and 
materials now in private hands where they cannot long be 
preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 


Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 





